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FINANCIAL NOTES 


Norway’s Finances Make Sreapy Gain 
Judged from various indications of recent date, 
Norwegian finances show a continuous upward 


trend. The note circulation of the Bank of Nor- 
wav has been steadily decreasing, the foreign ex- 
change value of the krone has risen, and the ex- 
ports show a noteworthy growth. — With the new 
comprehensive banking act going into effect Jan- 
uary 1, 1925, Norwegian bank depositors were 
placed at a better advantage than heretofore, since 
they are represented in the respective banks, on 
the bank council board. Some of the other decrees 
of the new law are similarly for the benefit of de- 
positors as making for guarantees against losses. 





Denmark’s Foreign Desr Srarep 

In accordance with the bill passed last year con- 
cerning measures for safeguarding the Danish 
krone, the Statistical Department, in co-operation 
with the Exchange Central, has just published an 
account dealing with the country’s foreign indebt- 
edness. At the end of 1924 this debt is estimated 
to have been about 1,275,000,000 kroner as com- 
pared with about 1,225,000,000 kroner at the end of 
1923. Ten years ago the foreign debt was only 
748,000,000 kroner. 


U. S. Dottar UnpbervALUED, Says Pror. CassEr 

An undervaluation of the dollar in respect to the 
English pound by as much as four per cent is 
claimed by Professor Gustav Cassel to have ex- 
isted during the past winter. The noted Swedish 
economist’s statement is made public by the Skan- 
dinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget. For the undervalua- 
tion of the dollar Professor Cassel finds three 
causes: First, the policy of extremely liberal cred- 
its to Europe which the United States embarked 
upon after the adoption of the Dawes plan; second, 
the fact that New York has maintained a consid- 
erably lower discount rate than London, and third, 
speculation in the expected return of the pound 
sterling to the pre-war par. Last October this un- 
dervaluation was only about one per cent, but by 
November it had risen to over four and was still at 
that level by the end of February. After review- 
ing the rate of exchange between the dollar and 
the pound since the “pegging” was stopped in 
March, 1919, Professor Cassel says that ‘“under- 
valuation of the dollar coincided with those pe- 
riods when credits were liberally granted by the 
United States to the rest of the world and over- 
valuation of the dollar with periods when grants 
of credit were restricted.” 
Norweotan Over-Sea Bank Union Liqumatep 

The Norwegian Over-Sea Bank Union, started 
at the close of 1918 as an after-the-war enterprise 
which promised good results, has just been liqui- 
dated with nothing remaining of the 15,000,000 
kroner invested by stockholders. Banks were es- 
tablished in Argentina and in Brazil, the Argen- 
tine bank being disposed of to Norwegian business 
men in that country, while the Brazil institution 
showed nothing left on which to realize. 








Scanpinavian BANK Inspectors MEET 

After a meeting of the various Scandinavian 
bank inspectors had long been discussed as promis- 
Ing co-operation of value, such a meeting took 
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place in Copenhagen with Bank Inspector Hald 
presiding. The other Scandinavian countries were 
represented by Bank Inspector van Krusenstierna, 
Stockholm; Chief Bank Inspector Rundquist, Hel- 
singfors; Supervisor of the Icelandic banks, Jacob 
Moller, and the directors in the Norwegian Bank 
and Savingsbank Inspection, Haugaard and 
Weber-Lauman. As this was the first time the 
three countries’ bank inspectors met to discuss 
matters of common interest, some effects from the 
meeting are anticipated. 





SwepisH Rartways SHow Goop Prorrr 

The net profits of the Swedish State Railways 
for 1924 were 30,200,000 kronor, as compared with 
24,300,000 kronor for the year previous. This year 
the management expects to turn over to the State 
budget 500,000,000 kronor more than for 1924. 
From April 1 the use of round trip tickets at re- 
duced rates was extended from zones of 70 kilo- 
meter to 366, with the same privileges to make 
stop-overs and check baggage as on straight fares. 
The rates on sleeping cars and for limited express 
trains have been reduced by cuts ranging from 17 
to 25 per cent. Freight rates on certain bulky 
goods have also been cut this spring from ten to 
twenty per cent. All this is sure evidence of the 
prosperous condition of the Government roads. 
Price Lrevets in THE U. S. anp Ers—EWHERE 

Data made available by studies of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics establish the 
fact that the price advance which has taken place 
since 1913 in the cost of living is less for the 
United States than for any other important coun- 
try, except Canada. If the price levels are con- 
verted to a gold basis, however, that for the United 
States is one of the highest. According to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, wholesale prices, adjusted to 
take into account the depreciation of foreign cur- 
rencies, in March, 1925 (using the 1914 price level 
in the United States as the base 199), were as fol- 
lows: United States, 169; England, 171; France, 
124; Canada, 153. In Japan, in February, whole- 
sale prices (using the same base) stood at 168. 








Is Norway to Catt 1x Big American Loan? 

According to the Foreign Securities Investor, of 
New York, Norway is contemplating the calling 
in of its entire American loan of $20,000,000 of 8 
per cent bonds, and the publication gives as au- 
thority for this statement a report received by the 
United States Department of Commerce from its 
Oslo adviser. The bonds are callable on October 
1 at 110. The loan was floated in 1920, when in- 
terest charges were close to the high point in re- 
cent years, and could now be refunded at a coupon 
rate of at least two interest points less. The de- 
partment’s report is to the effect that $10,000,000 
had already been deposited with American bank- 
ers in anticipation of Norway’s plan to take up the 
outstanding bonds. 


U. S. BupGet ann Nationa Economy 
Herbert M. Lord, Director General of the 


United States Bureau of the Budget, in making 
public the results of four years of operation of the 
Bureau, shows that in the fiscal year of 1921, the 
last pre-budget year, expenditures by the Federal 
Government, exclusive of the amount applied to 
reduction of the public debt, were $5,116,000 000. 
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_ north for his work and for his holidays. 


Our own correspondent in Stockholm, 
Yneve Hepvaiy, has written of Sweden’s 
“Prince Charming’ and of his opera a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago. Each year we 
expect something from his pen on the Swed- 
ish stage and allied arts. In this number 
and in the Yule Number, we have touched 
the two extremes of the history of Swedish 
opera; then the art of Sweden at the Metro- 
politan Opera in New York, and now its in- 
ception at the court of Gustaf ITI. 

W. W. Worsrer is an Englishman who goes 
Our 
readers know him for his translations from 
modern Scandinavian literature and for his 
contributions to our pages on literary sub- 
jects. 

From his gaard in Nordre Rugeldalen, 
Jouan FatkserGer sends us his story of 
Réros, his own literary province. This is the 
first fruit of the editor’s recent visit to Nor- 
way. We can promise our readers other 
stories by Falkberget. 

From our own series of ScAaNDINAVIAN 
Crassics we have culled a few proverb-like 


sentences. 
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“A splendid presentation of Sweden. I am most enthusiastic about it.” 
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“Beautiful pictures from Norway. 
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And from these we turn to Marie Grubbe 
for a supplement to Mr. Pavtui's description 
of the country gentleman, Holberg. When 
Marie Grubbe met him, a passenger on her 
ferry, he was “a little slender man who 
stood, pale and shivering after the seasick- 
ness he had just endured, wrapped in his 
mantle of coarse, greenish-black stuff, and 
leaning against the side of a boat that had 
been dragged up on the beach. Master Hol- 
berg was a very quiet man of remarkably 
youthful appearance. He kept to himself, 
spoke but little, and that little—so it seemed 
—with reluctance. Not that he avoided other 
people, but he simply wanted them to leave 
him in peace and not to draw him into con- 
versation. When the ferry came and went with 
passengers, or when the fishermen brought in 
their catch, he liked to watch the busy life 
from a distance and to listen to the discussions. 
He seemed to enjoy the sight of people at 
work, whether it was ploughing or stacking 
or launching the boats, and whenever anyone 
put forth an effort that showed more than 
common strength, he would smile with pleas- 
ure and lift his shoulders in quiet delight.” 
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How Sweden Got Its Opera 


By YNGVE HEDVALL 


several centuries before Christ; but the art of opera was a child 

of the late Renaissance. This is natural enough: the opera, with 

its peculiar character, requires a high standard of general musical 
culture in spectators as in performers; it requires in one person, both 
singer and actor; it needs real theatres with complicated mechanism, 
and especially it needs the support of the purely decorative arts. In 
short the opera is an intricate combination of several arts. In 

all lands it can be said that the appearance of a significant operatic 
art is the acme of dramatic culture joined with a love of music—except 

in Sweden, where a truly imposing and fully native opera was created 
before the theatre at large had “stepped out of its infant shoes.” This 
was the work of that fanciful and genial Prince Charming, Gustaf 
III, whose ability and zeal for service created the opera. It was he 

| who wished Sweden “to begin where other nations stopped,” to use the 
' words of Count Gustaf Johan Ehrensvard, his first theatrical director. 
_ _. InSweden of late, students now and then had made attempts at act- 
ing, and at the court of Queen Christina, in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, there had been an occasional ballet with declamation ; 
but of professional drama there was to be found only what traveling 
French and German troupes could offer. Charles XI and his court 
(1660-1697) had on occasion amused themselves with dramatics, and 

at the age of seventeen Charles XII had imported a troupe of foreign 
actors—French, of course—for his personal amusement. But the fol- 
)PERA OF lowing years of national distress scattered this troupe; and the suc- 
ceeding monarch, King Fredrik I, a native German who did not even 

| Speak the language of Sweden, was an inveterate warrior and hunter, 
' with little taste for poetry and music. In the middle of the 1730’s an 


' ‘RAGEDY AND COMEDY can claim an ancestry through 
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attempt to create a native theatre was actually made by a couple of 
learned noblemen. Bollhuset, which had been erected one hundred 
years earlier near the palace at Slottsbacken and used by the foreign 
actors, was secured as a theatre. Gradually there developed a group 
of professional actors and a few Swedish plays. But in 1744 Stock- 
holm saw the advent of the sister of the great German King Fredrik 
II, Lovisa Ulrika, who came as the spouse of Adolf Fredrik, the heir 
to the Swedish throne. She was a gifted woman, ambitious like her 
brother and like him enamored of French culture and its foremost 
representative at this time—Voltaire. The Swedish theatre, with its 
crude performance, coarse manners and far from elegant plays, made 
very little appeal to her. Accordingly, through her efforts the Swedish 
actors were driven from Bollhuset, which was now taken over by a 
specially summoned French troupe. Later an Italian operatic troupe 
was also procured; so that the Swedish company must content itself 
with traveling about the country, a condition which caused the further 
deterioration of its standards. One member, Peter Stenborg, later 
became the leader of this company and returned to Stockholm, where 
he gave performances for the general public at large at various more 
or less unsuitable halls. 

Meanwhile King Adolf Fredrik died early in 1771. The crown 
prince was at the time studying in Paris in the company of his young 
friend and chamberlain, Count Ehrensvard. Gustaf—whose royal 
title is Gustaf I11—from his earliest youth had the theatre craze; as a 
child he had often been surprised acting in bed of an evening instead 
of sleeping, and at the age of ten he had written his first play (later to 
be followed by many more), which was given at court with himself and 
his royal parents in the leading réles. This unassuming little play had 
as its hero a theatre-mad boy, and was thus a satire on the prince him- 
self. J.ater Gustaf had been one of the most active supporters of the 
two court theaters at the pleasure palaces of Drottningholm* and 
Ulriksdal. To the astonishment of all, and not least to his mother’s, 
one of his first official acts as a regent was a communication from Paris 
that the French troupe was to be dismissed and sent home. 

When the year of mourning for the death of the old king was 
over and Bollhuset still stood empty after the departure of the for- 
eigners, there arose a cry for a Swedish theatre, and the papers called 
attention to the neglect with which the authorities hitherto had treated 
the native dramatic art, which should hold just as great promise of 
development as that of any other country if it received the proper en- 
couragement. Hopes were expressed that the new monarch would 
understand this; and, since it is probable that Gustaf had entertained 
thoughts of a similar nature when he dismissed the French actors, the 


* The theatre at Drottningholm, which was dedicated in 1766 and still exists as a theatrical 
museum, has previously been described by this magazine. 
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HOW SWEDEN GOT ITS OPERA 399 
papers were justified in their hopes. The old theatre director, Peter 
Stenborg, approached the king early in 1772 with a request that he 
might give a trial performance in Bollhuset. This was granted, and on 
March 11 the first performance took place. In the opinion of connois- 
seurs the production was not of a sort to furnish the basis of the Swed- 
ish theatre, but it did score a decided triumph with the less critical 
middle class, and the king was strongly impressed with the interest 
which his capital showed for the theatre. 

In May of the same year the great coronation festivities were to 
take place. King Gustaf made a noteworthy resolution: The gala 
spirit was to be enhanced by a great performance; and, that it might 
be as magnificent as possible, nothing less than an opera was to be 
produced. Ehrensvird was immediately made theatrical director. The 
project was overwhelming, and the new chief soon mistrusted his pow- 
ers, but the king would listen to no objections. 'To be sure, it was found 
impossible to complete the undertaking in a couple of months, but 
nevertheless the plan was to be realized at all costs. A favorite author 
of occasional poetry, Alderman Johan Wallander, was commissioned 
to write the libretto from a sketch made by the king. The subject 
chosen was the old legend of Thetis and Pelée from the Roman mythol- 
ogy, a theme used for a French opera produced for Louis XIV; and 
in July the text was ready. Practically at the very time when the king 
was planning and executing his dramatic political coup (by means of 
which he ended the power of the factions so detrimental to the country 
and gained almost absolute monarchy for himself) he was also working 
out the plans for his theatre. The music of the new opera was entrusted 
to an Italian musical director, Uttini, after it had been demonstrated 
that no Swedish composer capable of the work was to be had. Uttini 
had belonged to the Italian opera company which previously had played 
at court, but he had remained in Sweden at the departure of his coun- 
trymen. A musical academy was instituted, and gradually a court 
orchestra was formed. A chorus was not so hard to obtain, but finding 
soloists was a more difficult problem. The country had a number of 
good singers, but they were all socially prominent; and in view of the 
very low standing of actors at that time, it was impossible to persuade 
the singers to sacrifice themselves for the theatre. The leading force 
of the musical academy was Patrik Alstrémer, a munificent patron of 
literature and art—and the son of the great industrial leader, Jonas 
Alstrémer, who introduced potatoes in Sweden. He hit upon the idea 
of placing the singers under the direct protection of the musical acad- 
emy. Pressure brought to bear by the king did the rest, and at once 
the lovely and gifted Elizabeth Olin, an assessor’s wife, and court sec- 
retary Karl Stenborg, the son of the theatre director, declared their 
willingness to take the leading réles. When Fru Olin let her young 
daughter also work with her, it was an easier matter to persuade the 
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other people necessary. The dancing was sponsored by a couple of 
artists who had belonged to the French opera company and still re- 
mained in the country. For the complicated machinery needed by the 
opera there was found a carpenter of such great mechanical ability 
that he succeeded without any help in carrying out his task; and a frail 
but skillful decorative painter finished the decorations surprisingly 
well. On the 18th of January, 1773, the first performance took place: 
the vision had become a reality, and out of practically nothing the king 
and his friends had conjured forth an opera which, according to the 
standards of the day, was in every way excellent. 

The evening became a dazzling triumph. The rejoicing was great. 
the spectacle was magnificent, the performers made a surprisingly 
good appearance and the voices rang out in beautiful tones. In short, 
the performance proved one of the greatest successes in the history of 
Swedish opera, and it was repeated about twenty times, which is consid- 
erable if one reflects that Stockholm at this time had only about 70,000 
inhabitants. That the Swedish spectators were delighted is not strange, 
since they had never seen anything of the sort before; but even the 
foreign ambassadors present were much impressed. 'To be sure, one 
of them fled from the theatre in fright—but this was due to the excel- 
lence of the mechanical devices! In Stockholm there was an emissary 
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negotiating for the piratical states of Tripoli, and when the sea-god 


iple of | Neptune disappeared in the ocean amid raging waters and peals of 
till re- | thunder and flashes of lightning, it was too much for the Moor, who 
by the ' left his box in leaps and bounds. 

— | The later programs also scored a triumph. A young singer, Kris- 
a frail tofer Karsten, who as a seventeen-year-old had taken part at the dedi- 
isingly catory performances, was perhaps the finest singer the Swedish theatre 
| place: _ _ has ever claimed; and Fru Olin continued to fill the leading feminine 
ieking | yéles. 

to the Meanwhile, the stage at Bollhuset soon proved too small; so King 
onal Gustaf had a newer and bigger theatre built on the square opposite 
ed Norrbro—the square now called Gustaf Adolfstorg. This theatre, 
et | which cost 222,000 crowns, was ready September 30, 1782, when its 
a t | dedication was celebrated with an all-Swedish opera, Cora and Alonzo 
aaa. | (text by Adlerbeth and music by Naumann). Here the operatic art 


70.000 | was carried on with even more magnificence than at Bollhuset; in fact, 
it drew from foreigners visiting the Swedish capital the most extrava- 


range, : a 
_ _ gant words of praise. King Gustaf continued making sketches for 
re, one | °Peras, and, with his characterstic patriotism, he sought to give them 
aa national themes. It was he who furnished the idea for the opera Gustaf 


nissary | 48a, written by Naumann and the great poet Kellgren. The theme 


| 
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was Gustaf Vasa’s war of liberation against the Danes two and a 


half centuries earlier. The king’s interest was not, however, limited | 


to opera: he now opened Bollhuset to spoken drama, and even provided 
the troupe there assembled—in part the same people as for the opera— 
with several plays taking their motive from the glories of Swedish 
history. Examples are Siri Brahe and Johan Gyllenstierna, Gustavus 
Adolphus and Ebba Brahe, and Helmfeldt. 


At one of the great masquerades frequently staged in the lovely | 


salon of the opera, King Gustaf was shot, on March 16, 1792, by the | 


discontented rebel, Anckarstrém. A few days later the king died as 
a result of the wound—undeniably a dramatic sortie for a monarch 





who had often jokingly been called “the theatre king.” The Swedish | 
drama was also hard hit by the shot of the assassin. The new gov- | 


ernment, which took over the destinies of the land during the minority 
of Gustaf’s son, looked askance at the theatre. Bollhuset was closed 
and soon after torn down. To be sure, it was for a short time replaced 
by the de la Gardie palace Makaldés (Matchless) in Kungstradgarden 
near the Opera; but from official headquarters the theatre received no 
encouragement, and from 1806-1809 the theatres were closed entirely. 
After this time the large stage was used not only for operas but also 
for large productions of a purely dramatic sort, and at the smaller 
theatre, the so-called Arsenal, a simpler and more popular repertoire 
was given. At this time the theatre had a number of gifted people: 
under the direction of Baron G. F. Akerhielm (1818-1823), William 
Shakespeare was introduced with Hamlet, and a number of Swedish 
plays began to be written. Two years after Akerhielm’s retirement the 
Arsenal burned down; whereupon the old theatre had to lodge both 
musical and spoken drama for a half century. It is natural that the 
repertoire fluctuated a good deal under these circumstances; the theatre 
by no means reached its greatest heights. But, on the other hand, much 
of value was offered: there were artists like Jenny Lind, of world 


fame, the gentle and lovely Emilie Hégkvist—the mistress of Oscar | 


I as a crown prince; stately Elise Hwasser, the singers Fritz Arlberg 
and Oscar Arnoldson, the actors Nils Wilhelm Alml6f and O. U. Torss- 
low; composers such as August Séderman and authors like August 


Blanche and Frans Hedberg. These all lent their distinct glamor to | 


the Swedish stage. 


In 1863, however, a theatre built twenty years earlier was bought | 


as the abode of the dramatic department, although the direction of 
both opera and theatre continued till about 1880 under one head. Then 
the two branches of dramatic art were entirely separated; and the Dra- 
matic Theatre, as the royal stage was called, has since then followed 
its own course. 

The old theatre, the work of the architect Karl Fredrik Adel- 


crantz, was with its magnificent exterior one of the architectural gems | 
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of Stockholm. Since it became altogether too antiquated at this time, 
it was decided that the theatre be rebuilt, which took place between 1891 
and 1898. Unfortunately, the old masterpiece was wholly destroyed, 
and replaced by a building which in no sense can be said to beautify the 
place, even though it has a larger, more modern and more comfortable 
interior. During the construction of the new building, the Swedish 
Theatre was rented for plays, but on September 19, 1898, the Swedish 
song muses once more took up their abode at Gustaf Adolfstorg. 

For a year now the destinies of the opera have been under the 
direction of one of its former greatest singers, John Forsell. After 
an interregnum, during which there has been a rage for outward show 
and a catering to the public, this court singer has once more flaunted 
the banner of art over the Swedish opera. 


Music 


By Er1x Gusta¥r GEIJER 
Translated by Cuartes WHARTON StTorkK 


Thought, whose hard strife only midnight may see, 
Prayeth, O Music, to rest him with thee. 
Feeling, oppressed by the day’s garish light, 
Turneth,O Music, to thee in her flight. 
—From Anthology of Swedish Lyrics. 





Tivoti’s Marin ENTRANCE FROM VESTERBROGADE 


Playgrounds of Copenhagen 
A Summer Evening of Tivoli and Langelinie 
By W. W. Worster 


T SEEMED the easiest thing in the world to write an article on 
| Tivoli. The summer heart of Copenhagen, a refuge and a play- 
ground; the frame and setting of unforgettable hours . . . yes, I 
had the Stemning, the atmosphere, all right. But to transmit it, 
I found, was quite a different matter. To re-create a salad, or a cock- 
tail, one must begin by analyzing the thing; resolving it into its sepa- 
rate ingredients. So I scrapped my olla podrida of recollections, and 
set about doing Tivoli as if I had never seen the place before. So 
conscientiously, indeed, that I went in first of all to worry the man- 
agement, in the middle of a working day, with silly questions about 
facts and figures. I was passed through to Director Arne-Petersen, 
whose name stands for Tivoli to-day as that of Carstensen for Tivoli 
of old. He courteously gave me the facts I wanted, and a bunch of 
tickets, enough to provide a small family with entertainment through 
the summer. Omitting dry statistics, there are one or two main facts 
that count. Tivoli covers an area of 28 hectares, or 5000 square 
metres, and it was founded eighty years ago (by the above-mentioned 
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Carstensen, known also in U. S. A. in 
connection with exhibition architecture). 
The ground on which it stands was then 
outside the city walls; now it occupies a 
site in the very centre of a busy town, 
between the Raadhus and the central 
railway station. Modern Copenhagen, 
with its lakes and parks, broad boule- 
vards and big museums, is lavish in open 
spaces; the retention of the Tivoli gar- 
dens as a place of recreation open only 
during the summer months, is a striking 
example. 

Rus in urbe—the hackneyed term 
springs to one’s pen. When you are 
feeling rather jaded about lunch time, 
and can step off the main thoroughfare 
of a big city, out of the jangle of trams 
and the whir of taxis, into a garden of 
shady, watered, flower-decked grounds, 
with half a dozen restaurants to choose 
from, all fronting on or islanded in cool 


PrerroT OF THE PANTOMIME THEATRE 


greenery, what else can you call it? The only drawback about Tivoli 
~ ag is that you don’t want to do any more work for the rest of 
the day. 

But Tivoli in the daytime is the privilege of the leisured few. 
Its crowded hour of glorious life comes in the evening, when shops 
and offices are closed. Going in by the main entrance, you espy Moor- 
ish palaces to the front and right, with a Chinese-looking edifice on 
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A PLace ror CHILpren’s Memorres—THE PANTOMIME 
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Daun.erup, ArcuHiTect, 1874 


the left. This last is the 
Pantomime ‘Theatre, with 
open-air seats in a scooped- 
outarenain front. The pan- 
tomime here is of the old 
Italian type, with Pierrot, 
Harlequin and Columbine, a 
quaint survival which has re- 
mained popular in Copen- 
hagen. Itis intended for the 
children, but seems to have a 
curious attraction for the 
grown-ups; there is always a 
crowd just here, overflowing 
on to the asphalt walk. Cross- 
ing this last, we pass straight 
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Tue Concert Hatt, Were Procram Succeeps Program or SympHonic Music THROUGH THE 
AFTERNOON AND EvENING 


on, unheeding the invitation of Kinzi’s little tables and “Divan II,” 
and merely glancing at the terraced front of “Nimb’s.” Nimb’s is a 
place for later in the evening, where you eat lobster salad and always 
run across somebody you know. They give you very decent cocktails 
at Nimb’s. A common or beer-garden drink can be had at the little 
shanty just beyond, where the chairs are set out ’round inviting barrel 
tables. Beyond this again is a liqueur pavilion, much patronized by 
gentlemen of a stout and elderly type, in the company of ladies who 
will not be either if they can help it. All these places—I hope you 
follow me—are on the right as we go down. The curious gallows-like 
erection on our left is for acrobatic performances. Here, if you care 
for such things, you may watch the world-famed contortionist, Signor 
Molto Appassionato, balancing a rope ladder on one eyelash, while 
his partner, Signora Cascara di Sagrada, climbs up it and twines her- 
self into sky-writing signs on top. 
Passing on down the central aisle—this sounds like a guide book, 
I know, but I can’t help it—we reach the Concert Hall in the center 
of the grounds. The music here is quite first class, and you can take it 
“neat,” sitting straight up and down on a bench with the highbrows 
in the hall itself, or Philistine fashion, as the accompaniment to a very 
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good dinner in the wings. The last time I dined here, I had the addi- 
tional diversion of watching a couple of Americans opposite solemnly 
taking their table d’hote the wrong way ’round, starting with ice and 
ending up with soup. 

Up in a corner, tucked away behind the Concert Hall, are the 
side shows, in which children and provincials delight; swings and 
roundabouts, shooting galleries and the like. There is a Hall of Magic, 
where the world-renowned illusionist, Professor Hyden Sieck, will 
turn a piece of chewing gum into a live rabbit while you wait, and draw 
forth articles of feminine attire from under the waistcoats of respecta- 
ble citizens. “There is no deception.” There is a dancing floor with 
two bands, where, if you are very democratic indeed, you can dance 
the whole evening for an entrance fee of next to nothing. Those less 
frivolously inclined may study the antics of the inferior vertebrates 
in aquaria, terraria, and other aria-varia. The languishing rudiment 
of a Zoological Garden trails off from the outskirts of the low comedy 
department down to the lake. 

It is a pretty walk round the tiny ornamental water, with a colon- 
nade of flowers and overhanging trees. Early in the evening, before 
the crowd arrives, it is as peaceful a spot as one could find. The few 
people one sees; an old man sitting pensively, a girl with book or 
needlework, seem somehow to make it more peaceful still. Even on 
firework and festival nights it is quieter here than elsewhere. The 
Italian Restaurant, staged amid effective ruins rising from the lake, 
caters less to the multitude than to the venturesome few; its E'scalloppe, 
Cannelloni, Ravioli, its olives and garlic and gorgonzola are caviar 
to the general. The “Bastion’—a relic of days when the place formed 
part of the fortifications—serves mild refreshments, but is not a noisy 
place. And Styrmand Charon Petersen, who rows you through the 
flaming grotto under the ruined temple, plies his oars with an air of 
ruminant calm. 

There is really a touch 
of magic about this corner of 
Tivoli; a glamor that trans- 
mutes its own surroundings 
into something rich and 
strange. The solid edifice of 
the old Art Industry Museum 
Just outside the grounds 
stands darkly at one end; the 
Raadhus itself rises magnif- 
ieently beyond. And some- 
how, these two pieces of hard 
and fast workaday architec- 
ture are here appropriated to Tue Porvurar Trvorr Guarp Parapes tHE Grounps 
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Tivoii’s LAKE AND THE CHINESE TOWER 


the scenic decoration. In the half-light after sunset especially, entre 
chien et lowp, one feels them as a part of it. Art, fantasy, illusion, 
atmosphere, call it what you will, has encroached upon reality, spinning 
it into the web of a fairy tale. We are in Hans Christian Andersen’s 
country after all. 

Having done the side shows, and drifted through the enclave of 
romance, we return, as it were, to civilization, and comport ourselves 
accordingly. The asphalt walk in the upper part of the grounds is 
the bed of a tangled stream, folk flowing this way and that at an easy 
pace, observing and being observed, between the groups of tables. 
One loses count of the restaurants and cafés as one goes on. Family 
parties trailing solemnly, gilded youth with a roving eye, a guardsman 
with his girl, two more on the look-out for similar company, and here 
and there some well-known figure, followed by whispers and turning 
of heads. A group of provincial “matadors” (or possibly members 
of parliament), soberly dressed, looking rather stolid and uncouth 
amid the general gaiety; another of boys newly confirmed, constrained 
alike by their new dignity and their new clothes; a party of English 
sailors, with that quaint mixture of shyness and fun that marks the 
type abroad. Here are all sorts and conditions of men—and women. 
One may even chance upon the “lost child”—a recurrent feature of 
the place—wailing ineffectively in response to kind inquiries, until 
taken over by a helpful functionary who somehow magics it back to 
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its Mama. On special nights, the Tivoli Guard, composed of children 
in military and naval uniforms, parades the grounds, with martial 
music at its head. 

One of the most lovable things about Tivoli is that in spite of the 
modern attractions roped in by an up-to-date management, such as 
American entr’acte films on the screen of the pantomime theatre, it 
somehow contrives to remain—I had almost said, innocently old-fash- 
ioned. At any rate, in some way old-fashioned. It is a democratic 
institution, and never becomes “mondain.” I’m not quite sure what 
“mondain” means (they spell it monden in Danish) —but it seems to 
stand for something foreign and meretricious as the word itself, an 
undesirable alien importation, a kind of ultra-fashionable showing off, 
that would like to be thought immoral, and mainly succeeds in being 
vulgar. One gets it rather at the seaside resorts, among people with 
more money and less work than is good for them. Tivoli may not be 
altogether virtuous, but it has a good, solid backing of decent middle- 
class folk, the old-fashioned citizen families that take their pleasures 
with simplicity. 

All this moralizing plainly shows that I am wanting my supper. 
As I have hinted already, there is an embarras de richesses in the mat- 
ter of places where to eat and drink. One may cut the Gordian knot 
by leaving Tivoli to amuse its multi- 
tudinous self and going off somewhere 
else to digest one’s impressions. 'To 
Frederiksberg, for instance. 

Vesterbro’s wheel-burnished as- 

phalt, gleaming in the lamplight, and 
the dark, tree-lined length of Frederiks- 
berg Allé seem but a continuation of 
the Tivoli scenery as we drive along. 
The suburb, once detached, now linked 
by tramlines to the capital, is still a cen- 
tre of amusements. It was here that 
the poet Holger Drachmann found his 
muse; and his name is still exploited in 
advertisement. Cold-blooded commer- 
cialism notwithstanding, one may still 
find something of the atmosphere in 
which his lyrical verse and hardly less 
lyrical prose were born among the cafés 
chantants, inns, and taverns here. 

We enter through a garden with 
scented limes, trellised arbors and little aaa cas “ 
colored lights. The Jazz band onthe =~ Tor 
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terrace is stumbling out the last few knock-kneed bars of the latest- 
imported American fox-trot; it ceases as we reach the steps—and a 
tiny fountain that has been tinkling unheeded under the limes comes to 
its own again. “Jazz may come and Jazz may go, but I go on for- 
ever.” We peep into a little shanty picturesquely decorated in a 
studiously humble style, with low ceiling, peasant furniture, and antique 
trifles; again with an odd effect of mixing actuality and illusion, like 
the live policeman at a wax-works show. Another feature of these 
interiors is their curious faculty of assimilating tobacco smoke as part 
of their own atmosphere, both literal and artistic. 

I prefer to stay outside. Here, with an “engelsk boeuf” beneath 
the bough, a glass of beer, and a cigar aglow, here I can sit and write 
my notes at ease, and Frederiksberg is Paradise enow. An engelsk 
boeuf, by the way, despite the name, is one of the Danish national 
dishes, as far as restaurant meals are concerned. I always order one 
as soon as I land in Esbjerg; you can’t get it in England. 

But it seems a pity to linger anywhere within doors this fine sum- 
mer night. I have hit upon another way of ending up my evening, 
and one that I will vouch for Drachmann himself would have approved. 

If you have not seen Strandvejen, say between eleven and twelve 
of a summer night, you have something yet to see. It is a twenty min- 
utes’ drive, or less, to Constantia or “Over Stalden,” open-air cafés at 
the edge of the Charlottenlund woods, looking out over the Sound. 
Here, under heavy-crowned trees, comes an endless procession, mov- 
ing all but silently, behind innumerable little glow-worm lights. Co- 
penhagen and its environs are made for cycling, and the old-fashioned 
bicycle flourishes here, a graceful survival in an age of more impetuous 
traffic. Half the youth of the city is coming home this way; from the 
Deer Park, with the Open Air Theatre and the Fair at Dyrehavsbak- 
ken; from Klampenborg and Skodsborg, from the woods and water 
that line the Strandvej for so many a pleasant a mile. It is pretty to 
watch the shadowy figures gliding by, light shades and dark behind 
their tiny lamps, with a steady hum of voices and a faint whir of the 
wheels. A visitor might envy the city that has such playgrounds, and 
such easy access to them all at the end of its working day. 

One other little sight—a pilgrimage one might cal] it—and I 
have done. The stream is thinning now, the Strandvej suburbs are 
settling down for the night, Hellerup is quiet save for the last few 
tramcars, the Tuborg Brewery stands big and silent, idle to all out- 
ward seeming; the great bathing stages at Helgoland show out white 
and still against the water. Osterbro is disentangling the last of its 
homeward bounds at the Triangle; Classensgade is dark, save for one 
shaded lamp at an upper floor. Some one is working late perhaps. Or 
perhaps. . 


The Pavilion at Langelinie is closed and darkened as to its front, 
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though a car or two still waits at the gable end. Just before it, the 
promenade slopes down to the water in a tiny spit of land strewn with 
odd stones. And on the largest of these, just within the water’s reach, 
a woman is seated. 

I know no work of art so lovingly conceived, in such a perfect 
setting, as the bronze Mermaid at Langelinie. The small, slight fig- 
ure, so very nearly human, so eloquently posed, so naturally and trust- 
fully at home. It seems a symbol; as if here, in this little sea-scattered 
land, sea-fairies had found a place for their abiding, as the elver 
maidens found it long since in the woods. The cult of nature, shaping 
unconsciously a spirit of its longing, lies deep as a religion in the 
hearts of men. And here, where wood and water sprite have lived so 
long, they venture nearer than elsewhere. 

A mermaid is not real; it is not sense. Even the children know 
there is no such thing. And yet—even grown-ups at times may wish 
there were, and be grateful to those who help us to pretend. This 
kindly land had ever a bowl of porridge for its house-goblin; ever an 
eye and ear for the shadows and whisperings of romance. 

Romance seems very near to one in Denmark; it seems a land 
where fairy tales are true. 








Roros, the Copper Town of Norway 
By JOHAN FALKBERGET 
a blue cloak and with an amazingly long gray beard. He stands 


holding a musket in one hand and a bit of ore in the other. Under 
this picture is inscribed this naive bit of verse: 


. THE church at Roros there hangs a portrait of an old man in 


Stand, reader, here and gaze wpon 

The man who Storvarts mine first found, 
And caused, next God, that now the word 
Of Christ is from this pulpit heard, 

And many men are living here 

Where once there was a desert drear. 
Praise God, and wish that graybeard blest 
That peacefully his bones may rest. 


Long may this mine and city thrive, 
And as their founder here did live 
A hundred years and then sixteen, 
So may God bless his kith and kin, 
That many generations may 

Be born and rejoice in the name of 

Hans Aasen. 
Born anno 1557, died 1673. 


Hans Aasen was born in Herjedalen, which was then a 
part of Norway, though now it belongs to Sweden. He was a hunter 
and trapper. On one of his expeditions he accidentally found a bit of 
ore in a mountain called Storvala. If the generally accepted date, 
1643, is correct, he was then ninety years old, but was still a mighty 
hunter. He took aim at a wild reindeer, shot, and felled it, but the 
noise of the shot frightened his companions so that they took flight, 
and in their running, the old record says, “their feet scraped off the 
earth on a spot whereunder lay a stone.” This stone became the foun- 
dation of the Réros Copper Works. 

Judging from his portrait in the church, Hans Aasen was a 
stern man with a steely eye and a rather coarse, heavily built face. 
He was certainly not a man to be played with. Numerous portraits 
of dignitaries hang in the church at Roros, clergymen with imperious 
faces and mining directors in their blue coats and with swords at their 
sides, but among them all the picture of Hans Aasen is beyond com- 
parison the most impressive. As the founder of the city stands there, 
looking down upon generation after generation, he is in truth a saga 
figure. Even the huge tree under which the painter has posed him 
adds to the illusion of hoary eld, and the gray haze that hovers over the 
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picture is like that which our childish imaginations conjured up 
around the figures of the sagas. 

Behind the altar in the dim light hangs a curious picture of one 
of the early mining directors. An epitaph in Latin tells us that he was 
Johannis Jiirgens of Itzehoe, Holstein, and that he was a doctor of 
medicine. He is dark of mien and, according to tradition, was “hard 
after vittles,” that is, determined in his pursuit of his own gain. He 
looks it, and as for his wife, Elisabeth Arniszus, daughter of Chris- 
tian IV’s court physician, she looks simply as if she were a descendant 
of the underground people. 

The church itself used to be called Bergstadens Ziir, and it really 
is an ornament to the _ 
town, a jewel in an Ae ae. 
humble setting. It was eR 
built and owned by the 
“Works,” which were all- 
powerful in those days. 
The old church had long 
been so decrepit that it 
had at last become neces- 
sary to prop it up so it 
should not tumble down. 
In 1774 the powers that 
ruled the Works decided 
that 10 rixdollars per 
share should be set aside 
every year for the build- 
ing of a new church. 
Later the money received 
for the copper plates fur- 
nished for the roof of 
Trondhjem cathedral was 
devoted to the same pur- 
pose. 

It was first intended 
that the church should be 
of wood, but when it was 
proved that a building of 
stone would cost only 30 
rixdollars per share more, 
it was decided to use the 
more permanent material. 
Work began in earnest in 
1779 under a_ builder 
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been called in for the purpose, but after a few weeks Mohr made him- 
self “unworthy” to fill his position. He was called before a miners’ 
court and accused of having used abusive language to his superiors, 
and for this reason as well as for his “lewd way of living” he was 
dismissed, and Svend Aspaas engaged in his place. 

The windows were ordered from Birid glass works, after it had 
been decided as a result of long discussions, to frame the panes in wood 
and putty, which was supposed to be better and more lasting than 
lead. The clock was brought from Sweden. Some of the ornaments 
of the old church were carried over to the new, but as “candle-branches 
of wood” were wanted, the old chandeliers were discarded except those 
donated to the church by the workmen in the mines some forty years 
earlier. One of the others was given to Aalen church, and the rest 
“put away in a convenient place.” Director Hjort was allowed to help 
himself to the old pulpit and other old carved woodwork. ‘The church 
was dedicated in 1784. 

If the church is beautiful and even imposing, the two church- 
yards of the town are all the more depressing. In former times, when 
the smelting-huts and furnaces spewed their poisonous sulphur fumes 
over the city and its surroundings, it was difficult if not impossible to 
get anything to grow there, but now when the smelting-huts are 
empty and the furnaces cold, it might at least be possible to make the 
grass “bite” on the churchyards. The fact is that the Roros people 
care little about the resting-places of the dead. The graves have sunk 
so that we can hardly see the gray stone slabs with the names and dates 
cut on them. Perhaps this carelessness has something to do with the 
stern and harsh requirements of life in the copper town; the living 
have more than enough to do in providing for themselves, and have 
neither time nor means to spend in caring for the bones of their fathers. 

The upper churchyard is the last resting-place of the common 
people. It is bounded only by a wall of piled-up stones, but it lies in 
a high, free position with a view over a long stretch of mountain 
plateau. Nature has given this spot a weird beauty, and with very 
little trouble and expense it could be made attractive. Here the 
mining-folk sleep side by side the last long sleep after all their labor 
and travail. Sad as this graveyard is, it has nevertheless about it 
something of the great calm beauty of eternity. 

The lower graveyard, which lies close to the church, has long been 
reserved for “the government,” by which the common people mean 
the ministers, judges, and sheriffs as well as the bosses at the Works, 
physicians and lawyers—in short, all the bigwigs. ‘These graves have 
been fairly well kept, and yet the churchyard seems somehow sadder 
i — that of the poor people, because it lies in the shadow of the 
church. 


The city has had another graveyard which once surrounded the 
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Tue Cnyourcnu at Roros 


old church, but it is long since leveled with the ground and a part of 
it has even been used for a street. There, no doubt, Hans Aasen is 
buried, but the townspeople have not cared for his grave, and now 
no one knows where the founder of the city was laid to rest when he 
departed this life at the age of a hundred and sixteen. (We ought 
to give him a monument; we owe him that much!) 

At the edge of the lower churchyard, by the new church, is the 
grave-chamber of Director Hjort, a tiny red-painted house simply 
but tastefully decorated. Hjort, who died in 1789, was one of the 
ablest directors the Works have ever had. He was very popular with 
his workmen, and it is said that they spoke to him with the familiar 
“thou” and called him Per—a mode of address that would have en- 
tailed serious consequences if used to any of the other directors. He 
established a fund for the poor and needy and in other ways did much 
for the copper town. 

Roéros Copper Works began August 28, 1644, when Oberberg- 
hauptmann Hans Sigfrid von Liittichau issued a permit, framed in 
a curious mixture of Norwegian and German, allowing Lorentz Los- 
sius and his partner Peter Petersen to work a certain vein of ore run- 
ning under the mountain Rédhammer east of Réros. This mine, 
however, proved of little value, and it was not until the Storvarts mine 
was started, a year after, that the newborn industry gave promise of 
success. Hr. Lossius had the first smelting-hut built in 1646. The 
director seemed well pleased with his undertaking, for he wrote to his 
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father-in-law, Hr. Ander in Meldalen: “Das Werck get aller ortten 
tapfer fort habe schon Wider bey, 40 Skipp: Kaupfer in verck und 
soll mit gottes helff den gantzen Winter gehen.” 

Around this smelting-hut the copper city grew up: tiny little 
square gabled houses set in a row—a doll city! A dwelling-place for a 
people that were little better than slaves, miserable shelter against the 
snow and cold and north wind! Many lived in huts made of earth; 
they were not used to anything better, they were conceived and born 
in poverty and want. 

The next mine that was opened was Arvedal or the King’s Mine. 
Then came Christian VI’s Mine and Muggruben, besides many smaller 
mines round about. As the ore in the early days was melted out of 
the mountain with wood fires, and the smelting in the huts was done 
with charcoal, it was inevitable that the slow-growing mountain forest 
should be destroyed. After a single generation the copper town was 
surrounded by bleak, treeless hillsides. The smelting-huts had to be 
built farther and farther away, where there was still wood to be had, 
such as at Famundssjéen, Tolgen, and Holtaalen. 

Life at the mines and smelting-huts was one of hardship and 
privation. The men had to live on the naked, windswept mountain 
with no shelter except the tiny stony huts which were often as cold and 
cheerless as the mine itself. There the miners and their horses huddled 
together under one roof, and there was very little difference between 
man and beast—certainly not in the consciousness of mine-owners and 
directors. 

Sometimes the miners did not even get their scanty pay and had 
to go on strike. But it was not enough merely to cease working; 
they had to back their words with force. Generally they would gather 
in some place in the wilderness and pledge themselves under oath that 
they would stand together no matter what happened. Then they 
would arm themselves with pick-axes, clubs, and an occasional musket, 
march into town, and demand to see the director. One of their lead- 
ers, known as Spell-Ola, was even sent to Copenhagen to plead their 
cause with King Christian V, but without much success. When he 
came back “the government” put Spell-Ola under arrest, but his com- 
panions came one night and lifted the jail from its foundations, so 
that the prisoner, though he was in irons, could crawl out. He was 
carried to his home in triumph, and “the government” knew better 
than to molest him again. Tradition has ascribed to this early labor 
leader something of an Odin aspect; like Odin, he was one-eyed, but, 
unlike the old Norse god, he was very poor, for he owned only one 
draught-ox. 

The miners got their supplies from the stores at the Works. It 
is related that when one of the early directors of the Works, Johannes 
Jiirgens, wanted a road built for his own convenience he put up @ 
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supply store at Rorosgaard, and the workmen were fooled into build- 
ing a road on the assumption that they were making it for them- 
selves—that it was “their own road.” 

Most of the functionaries of the Works in the early days were 
Germans, and many of them knew very little about mining, but were 
appointed because they were kinsmen of one of the mine-owners. 

During the boundary wars the copper town, the mines, and the 
smelting-huts were repeatedly sacked by the Swedes. In the sum- 
mers of 1678 and 1679 the town was burned and the church pillaged. 
Then the townspeople again had to spend several severe winters in 
huts made of earth. 

Almost all the people in the copper town and country parish have 
combined farming with mining, until the Works some years ago prac- 
tically ceased operations. Most of the people in town have their little 
stable with three or four cows and bring in hay from the small meadow 
lots outside of town. Even farther away, in the narrow mountain 
valleys, busy hands have been at work clearing and building for the 
past three hundred years. Before that time the region was used only 
for hunting and grazing by the people in Gauldalen, especially in 
Aalen. Hunting big game, elk and wild reindeer, was carried on vig- 
orously, as we may see from the numerous graves of animals in the 
vicinity. Now the big game is almost all gone, and the lakes and tarns 
are empty of fish. Until a few years ago hares and white grouse were 
fairly abundant, at least in some years. 

To farm in these high mountain regions is not exactly sweet milk. 
We have eight months of winter. Grain seldom ripens in the summer, 
and the potato vine freezes in the “iron nights” in August. As fuel 
to take the place of wood, which is getting scarcer and scarcer, the 
people use peat. This is very plentiful, but it is difficult to get it dry 
in wet summers. Reindeer moss ekes out the scanty supply of hay. 
It is pulled up with iron rakes, stacked in great piles, and carted down 
in the winter. 

Formerly the people depended largely on the mountain valleys 
for hay. They had little time to cultivate their home meadows and 
usually did nothing but spread a little manure between the biggest 
rocks. Things went somehow even with those primitive means, but 
the method had its drawbacks. Now the steel plough, unkown fifty 
years ago, is used spring and fall in the stony ground. Like all inno- 
vations, it was looked on with suspicion in the beginning; it was 
thought to “spoil” the meadow. Now all are engaged in “spoiling” 
their meadows, and it seems to pay. 

The town and the country parish have had a hard time since the 
Works closed its doors. That ‘“R. W.” should ever cease operations 
was something unthinkable. It had weathered so many troubles for 
the last three centuries! We often complained that it took us all with 
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hair and hide, and that its grind was especially hard on the young 
people, but when R. W. closed its doors and turned the key, then the 
young people left us, and that was a good deal worse. It is all very well 
to say that we should put all our strength into farming, but life up 
here above the tree level is not arranged for farming only. It needs 
the mines, and the golden stream has entered our blood. Besides, the 
tiny mountain farms are not too large for the old folks to handle alone, 
which means that there is nothing to keep the young people at home. But 
where the young are gone, life is ebbing out. Everything becomes gray 
and desolate as a churchyard. We must call them home now! Not to 
a hopeless grind, not to labor 
without purpose! We must 
promise them work that will 
show results, both economic 
and spiritual. For life de- 
mands a result, otherwise it 
will crumble in the dust. We 
must see to it that our young 
people are not rendered su- 
perfluous; for they are the 
strong breath and the sound 
blood of the race. 
* 


Spring comes late to the 
copper town. It is rarely 
here before the end of May, 
but when the starling and the 
wagtail are with us, when the 
snow is gone from the roofs, 
and the little hayfields stick their bleak, frozen faces up between the 
snowdrifts, then summer is near. 

Here on the mountain spring is a miracle, a revelation! It is 
such an eternity since last spring that everything seems new to our 
eyes. The sun is in the heavens almost the whole twenty-four hours 
round. We hear the sound of rushing floods to the north and the 
south, and the capercaillie stands in the open doors of the birch woods 
playing the whole blue night long. 

The Roros folk in former days—and some of them even now— 
get up early at this time of the year. These rare and golden hours must 
not be slept away. Winter is made for sleep—not summer and spring. 
In another month the trees will be in leaf, in two months the wild 
cherry will blossom—we are a little backward, we don’t expect any- 
thing better. Meanwhile, until this happens, we feast our eyes on the 
sight of melting snow and on the lakes and tarns which burst their 
chains of ice and mirror the blue heavens in their clear eyes. 
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Wit and Wisdom from the Classics 


Tue Cause or SiGus 


“Counsels three the mother gave her daughter: 
Not to sigh, not to be discontented, 
Not to give a kiss to any lover. 
Mother, if your daughter disobey not 
In the last of these three things your counsel, 
She will disobey in both the others.” 
Runeberg—Swedish Anthology. 


Tue Cope or Cuartes XII 


“A man should not only stand one against five. He should also be able to 
stand one against all.” The Charles Men. 
REALITY AND PRETENSE 
“Look you, this life—this earth—seems to me so splendid and wonderful, I 
should be proud and happy beyond words just to have some part in it. Whether for 
joy or grief matters not, but that I might sorrow or rejoice in honest truth, not in 
play like mumneries or shrovetide sports.” Marie Grubbe. 


Woman's Wir 


“T am not any longer so struck with the wisdom of men. A woman keeps silent 
and pulls the strings: but you can never imagine how many are led by her strings.” 
The Family at Gilje. 

Tue Way or Parents 

“If parents are good and sensible they will not fail to look after their children 
so long as they live; this is just as sure, I know, as that no one will tear the heart 
out of his own breast.” Sara V idebeck. 

YouTH aNp AGE 

“It is not well to be young and have a great deal of life that can suffer. I tell 
you, it is as with your teeth: there is no peace until you have them all in your table 
drawer.” The Family at Gilje. 

PripE or ANCESTRY 
“Boast not thy father’s fame, ’tis his alone; 
A bow thou canst not bend is scarce thine own. 
Frithiof’s Saga. 
Prive or WEALTH 

“People who are arrogant on account of their wealth are about equal in civiliza- 
tion to Laplanders, who measure a man’s worth by the number of his reindeer. A 
man with a thousand reindeer is a very great man.” Fredrika Bremer. 


Prive or LEARNING 


“If we farmers should take a pen or a piece of chalk in our hands to calculate 
how far it is to the moon, you learned men would soon suffer in the stomach.’ 
Erasmus Montanus. 
Prive oF Pace 
“No matter in how exalted a place a human being may set his throne, no mat- 
ter how firmly he may press the tiara of the exceptional, that is genius, upon his 
brow, he can never be sure that he may not, like Nebuchadnezzar, be seized with a 
sudden desire to go on all fours and eat grass and herd with the common beasts of 
the field.” Niels Lyhne. 
Tue Simpce Lire 
“Dear friends, of the many good things that I wish for you, above all I would 
name a rose garden and a quilting frame . . .” Gosta Berling’s Saga. 
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d with a N A SMALL country such as Denmark it has been at all times 
— of difficult to make a fortune by one’s pen. But Holberg, the first 
— _ great writer of comedies and popular scholarly works in Denmark, 
+ csi in this way as in others, occupies a special place. That fact that in his 
» Saga. old age he grew to be a wealthy man is, however, due to various circum- 
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Sor6 Acapemy In Ho.pere’s Day 


stances. In the first place he was a bachelor, and secondly, having 
known poverty in his youth, he was accustomed to very frugal habits 
which were further rendered necessary by his delicate health. While his 
expenses were small, his income on the other hand was large. A sure in- 
stinct told him what his contemporaries wanted to read, and, while mak- 
ing an immortal name for their author, his writings at the same time 
brought him an ample income which was not reduced by his being in 
part his own publisher. To this must be added that he was a well-paid 
functionary in the University of Copenhagen, which was then rich. 
Having acted as a professor for some years, he took over the post of 
treasurer to the University, or questor, and his natural aptitude for 
business concerns was thus further developed. 

As soon as he himself had begun to earn a little money, he had to 
think of finding a sensible way of investing it. Banking was as yet 
quite undeveloped; credit associations were unknown, and he was thus 
forced to make his arrangements without these intermediaries. First 
he invested his money in mortgages on properties in Copenhagen, later 
on, when he came to take part in the administration of the landed prop- 
erty of the University, he was encouraged to invest in real estate. That 
his choice fell on the south of Sjelland was hardly a mere accident. It 
was a fertile district, well suited for profitable farming, and not too 
far from Copenhagen for him to travel down frequently to keep an 
eye on what was being done. It was thus no doubt practical considera- 
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tions which originally caused Holberg’s name to become associated 
with the neighborhood of Soré. 

Holberg’s various estates grew to considerable proportions in the 
course of years. The lonely old bachelor had now to consider what was 
to become, after his death, of all the wealth he had amassed by his 
industry and economy. Near relations he had none, and thus the idea 
not unnaturally occurred to him of leaving his inheritance to serve 
some purpose of public utility. Soré Academy became the means by 
which this object was attained. 

The cultural centre at Soro was of ancient origin. The history of 
its monastery dates back to the 12th century when the founder of 
Copenhagen, Bishop Absalon, in conjunction with his brother and 
sister, donated the property for its foundation. After the Reforma- 
tion the monastery was not, like most others, immediately abolished. 
This was delayed until the monks in residence had all died. When 
the last of them had passed away in 1586, King Frederik II converted 
the monastery into a boarding school for sixty young persons. This 
school continued to exist both after King Christian IV had founded an 
academy for young nobles at Sor6 in 1623 and after it had been dis- 
continued in 1665. Later on, however, the old school declined so that, 
in Holberg’s time, its activities had to be temporarily suspended. It 
was the constant desire of the government to revive the school again 

os in conjunction with a re-establishment of the academy, but the neces- 
g . oe ee, : 
habits sary funds for this useful purpose were lacking. Now it was known 
Sle his that Holberg, whose property was situated in this very neighborhood, 
so fe cherished a desire to make a will for the benefit of the community, and 
ea so it was suggested to him that he 
«te should make the academy his 
ing in heir. Simultaneously the offer 
I-paid was tendered him that his estates 
oe. should be made into a barony and 
ost of he himself be raised to the nobil- 
de for ity as “Baron of Holberg.” In 
this way his property could be 
had to kept together and his name, even 
as yet outside literature, be eternally 
s thus preserved in grateful memory by 
First posterity. 
, later This was done in 1747, and 
prop- after that Holberg always 
That showed great interest in the acad- 
nt. It emy. Hence it was only natural 
a that a magnificent tomb was 
idera- el - ol oe Tue ARMS OF THE yenaoninomaaa WITH HIS OWN 
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tual church. 

It was begun 

already be- 

fore his 

death, for 

there was a 

very natural 

desire to 

show, in some 

way or other, 

the great 

gratitude 

felt by the 

institution 

towards its 

generous 

benefactor— 

and in what 

other way 

couldone 

please an old 

Sord. A Country Ipyi man wh o 

thought him- 

self on the brink of the grave? Holberg died in 1754 in the 70th year 

of his age, but it was not until much later that his chapel received its 

present shape. In 1780 his coffin was placed in a magnificent sarcopha- 

gus of Norwegian marble ornamented with sculptures by Johannes 

Wiedewelt, one of the best works of this noted sculptor. In 1813, 

when the academy was burnt down, Holberg’s library was also entirely 

consumed by the flames. Fortunately, the church was spared so that 
we may still go on a pilgrimage to his grave. 

But in the neighborhood of Soré there is also another shrine for 
the pilgrim who wishes to dwell in the memory of the great Holberg. 
This is his country seat, Terslése Manor, ten kilometers north of Sor. 
In age it may almost vie with Soré, for it is said to have belonged in 
the Middle Ages to a daughter of Esbern Snare, Absalon’s brother. 
From olden times it had been a nobleman’s estate; it had changed 
owners numerous times, and had often been rebuilt before Holberg 
bought it in 1745. He was then past sixty, yet not too old to begin the 
life of a gentleman farmer though in an unassuming way. 

His chief care was, in the first place, to develop the estate and 
improve the principles of farming. On this subject he says as follows: 
“Before I attempted to cleanse my fish-ponds, to lay out an orchard 
on the estate or embellish the rooms, I had the decayed houses either 
repaired or rebuilt from the ground, stocked the farms with cattle, and 
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lightened the villenage of the 
peasants.” That even as a 
young man he had a thorough 
knowledge of the peasants’ 
life and mode of thinking is 
shown in his comedies Jeppe 
of the Hill and Erasmus 
Montanus. Now he had an 
opportunity of becoming still 
better acquainted with them, 
and he valued the country 
population not a little: “I 
never speak with peasants but I learn something from them, for they do 
not reason except about solid and important matters of which they are 
thoroughly informed. From them you may learn how the soil should be 
cultivated, horses and cattle preserved, the forests put in good order, 
farms built up, and a proper economy conducted. Besides this I profit 
by their conversation in the language. For I learn from them good old 
Danish words which are forgotten in the towns. From this you see why 
I take more pleasure in associating with peasants than with townspeople 
and why I am sociable in the country and misanthropical in town. Be- 
sides this there are several other things in the country which may please 
themind. I take pleasure in seeing the fruit of the field come up and be 
reaped, in watching cows and sheep walking as it were in a procession 
to their meeting-place morning and evening. The air and the quiet 
also cause my health to be a little better there than in town.” 

There was, however, a seamy side to Holberg’s life as a country 
gentleman. By nature he was very careful and accurate in money 
matters, and as now he was anxious to restore his estates, he easily quar- 
relled, especially with his bailiffs, but also with the deputy sheriff, 
parson, and parish clerk, skirmishes which might very easily annoy a 
man of his fretful disposition. Other troubles also came, such as cattle 
plague, which in Holberg’s time devastated Sjzlland and made him 
write a lengthy treatise deal- 
ing with this fearful inflic- 
tion. Even though his paper 
did not gain any great impor- 
tance, it testifies to his public 
spirit and sound common 
sense. And so the peasants 
often sought his advice and 
aid in difficult matters—in- 
deed, he came very near to 
being considered a wizard by 
some! 


ENTRANCE TO TERSLOSEGAARD 


Ho.xsere’s Stupy, TERSLOSEGAARD 
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Altogether the Baron 
at Terslése must have 
been a noted man in his 
district. Even many years 
after his death people in 
those parts could tell of 
his eccentricities. Thus it 
was said that, instead of 
using a carriage suited to 
his rank, he_ preferred, 
even when visiting his 
neighbors, to drive about 

: a in a small light wagon or 
Sord ACADEMY OF eS ee By P. Matt- “carriole,” the ordinary 
means of conveyance in 
his native country, Norway. It sounds less credible when we are 
told that he often rode about on a small horse in his dress- 
ing-gown and slippers to inspect the work in the fields. There is 
also a legend that when it began to be cold in the autumn, he kept 
himself warm by sawing his own firewood in the large room opening 
on to the garden where the marks of his saw-buck could subsequently 
be seen in the floor. From there he carried the wood into the hall with 
his own hands and threw it into the cellar by a trap-door in the floor 
which is still shown. 

The legends of the jokes he played on the peasants sometimes 
sound like mere fiction. Thus, that he occasionally disguised himself 
as a beggar and stood at the turnpike and took alms from the passersby, 
or that in another disguise and with a blackened face he frightened 
the peasant children at dusk and, having enjoyed their terror for some 
sea time, distributed coppers 

! among them. At last quite 
superstitious legends 
about him arose. For in- 
stance, that he appeared 
after his death in_ the 
shape of a red ghost and 
cursed the neighboring 
estate which little by little 


: acquired the land belong- 
A TW) sss 


ML abt blll, He would at any rate 


have had ample occasion 


a to turn in his grave if he 
Tue Toms or Hoxrserc, spy J. Wiepewert, IN Sord had known how badly 
Cuurc posterity dealt with the 
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property he had left. The land was disposed of and even part of 
the garden was sold for a field. The trees he himself had planted 
were felled, the stone table in his arbor was broken up and laid on 
the roads; his barns were pulled down, and the manor house itself only 
escaped a similar fate because by Holberg’s will it was designed to be 
the free residence of a widow. But by and by this endowment was dis- 
continued, and the manor was put up for sale in 1861. A veterinary 
surgeon who wanted to use the house as a home for infected cattle was 
a prospective purchaser, but fortunately four Danish country gentle- 
men, who came forward out of gratitude to Soré Academy and Hol- 
berg, acquired the estate and re-established Holberg’s legacy. How- 
ever, the now necessary thorough restoration of the old house did not 
take place until a committee in 1905 acquired the estate with a view to 
making it a self-owning institution. With support from the State, Soré 
Academy, and the Royal Theatre, and under the auspices of Martin 
Nyrop, who built the Town Hall of Copenhagen, Holberg’s summer 
residence was restored by a gentle and expert hand, so that it is now 
a pleasure to look at its white buildings and red roof. In one or two 
rooms interiors from the 18th century have been arranged though not 
any actual Holberg Museum, for there is virtually nothing extant 
forsuch a museum. The manor itself as it now stands may be regarded 
as amemorial to Holberg, a testimony to a lately awakened veneration 
of his memory. And we may still stand on the hill where the house 
is and revive that feeling of well-being with which he looked out across 
the fertile, forest-wreathed Danish landscape. 
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Swedish Inventions 
VII. Johansson Precision Gauges 
By Howarp MIncos 


HIRTY-SIX YEARS AGO C. E. Johansson, foreman in the 

rifle factory of the Swedish government arsenal at Eskilstuna, 

attacked the problem of making measurements so accurate that 
there would be no variation. To-day his measuring gauges are within 
one millionth of an inch of being perfect. If that baffles imagination, 
compare it with the usual standards of tool and machine making where 
the limit of accuracy is one ten thousandths of an inch, or the equivalent 
of one twentieth of a human hair. 

Johansson’s system combines blocks of steel of various dimen- 
sions, from tiny widths so minute that one can hardly see them, to larger 
measurements. His gauges will determine the exact length of a 
thing, even if it is one hundred thousandths of an inch. 

The blocks are made of steel so hard that by special processes they 
can be polished so perfectly smooth that one can not detect the slight- 
est variation anywhere. In fact, so smooth are they that Johansson has 
been credited with approaching more closely than any other the theo- 
retical plane of geometry. When pressed together, his blocks remain 
together, resisting a direct force tending to pull them apart of more 
than 200 pounds. ‘This phenomenon is attributed to a film of grease or 
moisture, so thin that it cannot be seen or measured. 

This so-called stacking of the blocks makes it possible to attain 
any dimensions wanted, and it is evident that such a system requires 
extraordinary accuracy, else very slight errors in the blocks would be 
multiplied in the combination. Twenty or a hundred blocks thus 
stacked together will equal within a millionth of an inch a standard 
block representing their total dimensions. 

The gauges are made in a room kept at 68 degrees Fahrenheit, 
the average factory temperature, so they will not be affected by tem- 
perature changes. They are recognized as the only standards avail- 
able at reasonable cost, and have been pronounced infallible. This 
makes them useful in the finest sort of work and also makes possible 
the interchangeability of manufactured parts essential in quantity pro- 
duction. ‘Ten or a hundred machines can be built to their measure- 
ments, the machines taken apart, and the parts mixed up, after which 
as many machines can again be assembled. 

Johansson’s factory at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and the American 
rights to his patents are now owned by the Ford Motor Company. 
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Current Events 
U..§; A. 


@The United States Government has urged on the European debtor 
nations the settlement not only of actual war obligations to this coun- 
try but also of the reconstruction loans made after the armistice. It 
was also indicated in Washington official circles that the American 
government will not change its position, that the pre-armistice and 
post-armistice debts should be classified alike and considered on equal 
terms in any funding negotiations. The comments on this decision 
among the European debtor nations in some instances showed that 
settlements are still far off. Washington is not amenable to the re- 
quest by Italy and Belgium that they should not be called upon to 
conclude debt settlements until France has made definite arrange- 
ments to pay. The Supreme Court of the United States unani- 
mously decided that Congress meant to abandon the policy of keeping 
the amount of income tax paid and the names of taxpayers secret, 
completely reversing the decision of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue that the publication of the names and the amounts last year 
was illegal. Congressional leaders expect to see the law repealed at 
the next session. Considered a spokesman for President Coolidge 
on many national questions, Senator James E. Watson of Indiana 
stated that the administration has determined to make a “tremendous 
effort” to enforce prohibition in every part of the United States. 
Senator Watson was speaking before the Couzens committee at Wash- 
ington, and his remarks were in the nature of refuting certain allega- 
tions that at present the prohibition enforcement unit is using up too 
much time trying to do police work instead of going after the sources 
whence the bootleg trade gets its supplies of liquor. QSpeaking at 
the laying of the corner stone of the Jewish Community Centre in 
Washington, President Coolidge paid tribute to the Jewish element 
of the country by pointing out their services in war and peace and 
from the time of the Revolution to the present, declaring with Lecky 
that “Hebrew mortar cemented the foundation of American democ- 
racy.” @That Canada might before long send an envoy to the United 
States to supplement the British Ambassador was the opinion ex- 
pressed by Sir Robert Falconer, President of the University of To- 
tonto. Sir Robert pointed out that the Monroe Doctrine would be no 
bar to such a move. His lecture, “The United States as a Neighbor,” 
was considered a strong bid for still closer relations, politically and 
commercially, between the two countries. There is some speculation 
as to the President’s stand regarding the differences among the mem- 
bers of the Federal Trade Commission. From present reports it seems 
not impossible that efforts will be made to abolish the Commission. 
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@Taking advantage of the recurrent struggle between capital and 
labor in Denmark, the Conservative party argues in its newspaper 
organs that much of the difficulty in the way of an amicable adjust- 
ment lies in the attitude assumed by the Social-Democratic party now 
in power. Berlingske Tidende, for instance, asks its readers to take 
a backward glance at the happenings during the last Rigsdag ses- 
sions and notice the vacillating attitude of the government with re- 
gard to such a question as better pay for the State’s employees. 
@Umbrage is taken at the attitude of the wing of the Social-Demo- 
cratic party in the Folketing which refused to greet the entrance of 
King Christian with the customary “Long live the King and the Con- 
stitution.” Far different was the reception of the Danish ruler when 
on a recent evening he made his appearance in the Students’ Associa- 
tion where he addressed the University students. King Christian made 
an excellent impression by his democratic manner and his reference to 
the fact that he came among the young people as one of them, as a 
university graduate. The Conservatives have been prominently 
before the country with the observance of the one-hundredth 
birthday anniversary of the late Premier Estrup who, whatever else 
might be said about the unconstitutionality of his regime, never was 
suspected of lacking courage to carry through measures he considered 
essential to the country’s wellbeing. That Denmark would not care 
to repeat the experiences of the Estrup period goes without saying. 
But his memory is kept green by those who went down in the political 
debacle that ushered in parliamentary proceedings once more. QNot 
much faith is placed in Copenhagen in the rumor, said to have origi- 
nated in London, that Denmark was seeking a guaranty regarding the 
Slesvig frontier. While this frontier may not be all that Denmark 
desires, still in view of the fact that the larger border questions, as yet 
undecided, concern the continental powers, the Danish government un- 
doubtedly will hesitate to bring the matter forward just at present. 
@The Denmark-Greenland Rigsdag commission has been formed in ac- 
cordance with the recent law touching the governing of the colony. All 
four political parties are represented as follows: Left, Vanggaard of 
the Folketing, and Degnbol of the Landsting; Social-Democratic, 
Olufson and Kammersgaard of the Folketing; Conservative, Purschel 
of the Folketing, and Ellinger of the Landsting; Right, Zahle and 
Pastor Povlsen of the Folketing. QOf outstanding interest in Den- 
mark is the public subscription for funds to furnish adequate quarters 
for the invaluable collections stored in the present National Museum 
building. Not only in Denmark itself, but wherever Danes live abroad, 
this matter of conserving the historic treasures has met with ready 
response. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


Sweden 


@The long struggle about military preparedness, which has filled the 
Swedish political world for years, was finally ended May 28, when the 
Riksdag, in joint session, passed the government bill for a reduction 
of the army. ‘The bill in its final form is a compromise, conceding 
something to the Liberals, and by this coalition of Liberals with So- 
cialists, against the Conservatives with their strong defense program, 
the government was able to muster 222 votes for its bill, with 146 
opposed. The original bill as presented by the Socialist government 
called for a reduction in the number of infantry regiments from 
twenty-six to eighteen; the bill as passed provides for twenty regiments. 
The time of training for non-commissioned officers is twenty-five days 
longer than that in the original draft. A hot debate of several days 
preceded the passage of the bill. @After the death of Hjalmar Bran- 
ting his old friend and associate of many years standing, Finance 
Minister Thorsson, was made chief of the Socialist party, although 
he was so ill that he had been compelled to resign his portfolio. His 
health grew rapidly worse, and on May 5 he died in his native city, 
Ystad, where he began his career as apprentice to a shoemaker. Thors- 
son was one of the most widely respected of the Socialist Jeaders, noted 
for his integrity, his unassuming simplicity, and his great capacity for 
work. He was not quite sixty years old at the time of his death. Act- 
ing Finance Minister Wigforss will succeed him in the cabinet, while 
Judge Schlyter has been made advisory member of the government. 
@ Among the mountain climbers of Sweden there has been some doubt 
as to whether the southernmost of Mount Kebnekaise’s two peaks, as 
hitherto supposed, really was the highest mountain in Sweden. Care- 
ful measurements have been taken this winter and have resulted in 
showing that the northern peak, which is extremely difficult to climb, 
is really the higher, being 2,135 meters above the sea level, while the 
southern is 2,123 meters. This makes the northernmost of the two 
peaks the highest point in Sweden. The State has set aside the sum 
of 1,325,000 kronor in aid of the farmers who suffered losses from the 
hoof and mouth disease which raged among the cattle in southern Swe- 
den last winter. @Sweden this summer seems likely at last to be in- 
cluded in the European system of air traffic. Plans have been made 
before for air routes, but without practical results. Now new plans 
have been drawn for communication with Paris, Hamburg and Stettin 
as well as between Stockholm and Helsingfors, and this time it seems 
that the program will be carried out. @As the successor of the late 
Bishop Billing of Lund, the dean of the cathedral in that city, Edvard 
Rohde, has been appointed. ‘To fill the vacant place in the Swedish 
Academy the author and professor of philosophy Hans Larsson has 
been selected. 
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Norway 


@The Norwegian Government, on April 23, submitted to the Storting 
a bill on the administration of the Spitsbergen Islands, which in g 
short time will be taken over by the Norwegian authorities. Spitsber- 
gen, or Svalbard, as it will now be called, will not be treated as a col- 
ony, but as part of Norway. At the head of the administration there 
will be a Governor, a “Sysselmand,” whose residence will probably be 
at Advent Bay or Green Harbour. @On May 9, the Government sub- 
mitted to the Storting a bill on arbitration in industrial disputes. Pre- 
vious laws on arbitration have been only of provisional character. The 
new law is proposed to become permanent. Arbitration will only 
partly be compulsory. The celebration of the Centenary of the Nor- 
wegian emigration to the United States is exciting much interest in 
Norway. The Government originally selected the Premier, Johan Lud- 
wig Mowinckel, to represent it at the festivities in Minneapolis, with the 
Minister for Social Affairs, Lars Oftedal, as substitute. ‘The Storting 
elected as its representative the President, Ivar Lykke, with C. I. Ham- 
bro as substitute. Owing to the political situation, it became. however, 
impossible for the Premier and the president of the Storting to be 
absent for the comparatively long time it would take to attend the cele- 
brations, and Mr. Oftedal and Mr. Hambro therefore went to America 
to represent the Norwegian Government and Parliament respectively. 


@ Mr. Oftedal, who was born in 1877, has been editor of Stavanger | 


Aftenblad, one of the most influential dailies in Norway, for a quar- 
ter of a century. As one of the leading members of the Radical Left, 
he entered the Blehr Cabinet in 1922, although till then he had not been 
a member of the Storting. He was elected as representative of Stav- 
anger in 1924. With the exception of the Premier, no politician of 
the Left enjoys a greater reputation than Mr. Oftedal, his ability 
being recognized by all parties. @ Mr. Hambro’s name is well known 
among the Norwegian population of America as a former secretary 
and present president of “Nordmandsforbundet.” A young man still, 
forty years of age, he has had a very brilliant career. He was only 
twenty-eight years old when, in 1913, he was appointed chief editor of 
Morgenbladet, a position which he resigned some years ago to devote 
himelf entirely to political work. Since 1918, he has been a member 
of the Storting for Oslo, elected by the Conservative Party. Hes 
considered one of the best political speakers of Norway. Among 
the other Norwegian delegates, the best known are the Bishop of 
Oslo, Johan Lunde, representing the established Lutheran Church 
of Norway, Professor Frederik Stang, Rector of the University at 
Oslo, and an ex-Minister of Justice, the celebrated poet, Nils Collett 


Vogt, representing the Norwegian Authors’ Society, and Thoralf 


Pryser, representing the Norwegian Press Association. 
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The American-Scandinavian Foundation 


For better intellectual relations between the American and Scandinavian peoples, by 
means of an exchange of students, publications, and a Bureau of Information— 


Oficers: President, Hamilton Holt; Vice presidents, John G. Bergquist, John A. Gade and 
C. S. Peterson; Treasurer, H. Esk. Mdller; Secretary, James Creese; Literary Secretary, 
Hanna Astrup Larsen; Counsel, Henry E. Almberg; Auditors, David Elder & Co. 


Government Advisory Committees: Danish—A. P. Weis, Chief of the Department of the 
Ministry of Education, Chairman; Norwegian—K. J. Hougen, Chief of the Department of 


Church and Education, Chairman. 
Swedish American Foundation (below). 


The Swedish Government is represented in the 


Co-operating Bodies: Sweden—Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen, Regeringsgatan 27-29, Stockholm, 
Svante Arrhenius, President; [ra Nelson Morris, Honorary President; J. P. Seeburg, 
Honorary Vice-President; Eva Fréberg, Secretary; Denmark—Danmarks Amerikanske 
Selskab, M. I. T. C. Clan, President; N. Feilberg, Secretary, Stjerneborg Alle 8; Vorway— 
Norge-Amerika Fondet, Lille Strandgade 1, Oslo, K. J. Hougen, Chairman; Sigurd 


Folkestad, Secretary. 


Dating from the Edda 

The Foundation’s edition of The Poetic 
Edda is already a familiar landmark, a 
point of departure from which are timed 
all further expeditions into the literature 
of the old Norsemen. A critic in the 
New York Times begins his review of 
Thorstein Veblen’s translation of The 
Lardela with these sentences: 
“One of the most notable enrichments in 
recent years of the English store of trans- 


Saga 


lated literature was the rendering of the 
so-called Poetic Edda of ancient Iceland, 
made by Henry Adams Bellows. Now 
hard upon this masterly reproduction of 
one of the masterpieces of the world 
comes a translation by Thorstein Veblen 
of the Icelandic prose narrative which is 
known to scholars as the Lard@la Saga.” 


American Lectures in Stockholm 


Another American visitor caine to 
Stockholm in April, 1925, Mr. Samuel 
Hill of Minneapolis and Seattle, a 
builder of highways, who spoke to several 
audiences on the subject of road con- 
struction. His address was broadcast by 
radio. Members of the Road Institute 
took him on a tour of inspection of Swe- 
dish highways. Mr. Hill is a son-in- 
law of the great railway builder, James 
J. Hill, and is chiefly responsible for the 
construction of the famous Columbia 
River Highway. He is president of the 
Washington Good Roads’ Association 





and of the Pacific Highway Association. 


He was for six years an Overseer of Har- 
vard University. 
Sverige-Amerika Stiitelsen 

Our sister Foundation in Stockholm 
has published its fifth annual report, a 
booklet of forty-eight pages. With the 
report of the President and Secretary are 
listed the Fellows selected by both Foun- 
dations for the year 1924-1925. There 
are three essays by Fellows included in 
the report: Lessons from Swedish For- 
estry for America by George S. Perry of 
the Pennsylvania State Forest School; a 
review of American library studies by 
Oskar Lundberg; and an account, of 
American banking by Erik Malmldf. 

At the annual meeting in April in 
Grand Hotel, Stockholm, Professor 
Svante Arrhenius was re-elected Presi- 
dent of Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen: 
Archbishop Séderblom, P. T. Berg, and 
A. R. Nordvall, vice-presidents ; Miss Eva 
Fréberg, secretary. Professor Gerard 
De Geer was chosen to fill the vacancy 
on the Board of Directors, caused by the 
death of Prime Minister Branting. 


Director Vilhelm Sloman 

One of the Foundation’s first Fellows, 
from Denmark, Vilhelm Sloman, has 
been chosen director of the Industrial 
Arts Museum in Copenhagen. Since the 
death of Emil Hannover, two years ago, 
he has been acting director. 


Mr. Sloman 
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is not so well known to the public as was 
his famous predecessor, but he had shown 
quiet scholarship and comprehensive 
knowledge of the kind required for the 
management of the Museum. The test 
of the new director comes in the work of 
moving the collection and reorganizing 
the Museum in new quarters. 


In the Work of Fellows 

It is announced in the press that the 
United States Coast Guard is planning 
to train some of its officers as specialists 
in ice patrol, and it is implied that this 
new program of training begins with the 
appointment of Lieutenant Edward H. 
Smith to a Fellowship of the Foundation 
for study in the Bergen Geo-Physical In- 
PG 5 ieee The University of Wash- 
ington has published a report on “Pre- 
served Pickled Herring” by Clarence 
Louis Anderson, a former Fellow to Nor- 
WP iicuee Gunnar Bergenstrahle, our 
scholar at Bowdoin College a year ago, 
has returned to Sweden after a period of 
banking practice in New York, France, 
and Switzerland. Svenska Dagbladet 
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publishes an interview in which Mr. Ber- 
genstrahle remarks that “in America 
economic studies are directed more to the 
purely practical than at home.”...... 
E. Franklin Frazier, former Fellow to 
Denmark, won first prize in an essay con- 
test conducted by the Negro monthly 
magazine Opportunity. Mr. Frazier js 
now director of the School for Social 
Work in Atlanta, and proposes to offer 
next year a course on co-operation in 
Denmark. The American edi- 
tion of Professor Arrhenius’ popular 
chemistry book, Kemien och det Moderna 
Livet, was published on June 9th under 
the title, Chemistry in Modern Life. 
Translation from the Swedish edition and 
revision for American readers was done 
by a former Fellow of the Foundation, 
Dr. Clifford S. Leonard, Fellow in Chen- 
istry to Sweden in 1920-1921, National 
Research Fellow in 
Yale. 
The California Chapter 
On May 7 Fru Signe Lund, the Nor- 
wegian composer, lectured before the 
California Chapter of the Foundation 
and the Scandinavian Club of the Univer- 
sity of California. She discussed the 
Norwegian women in music, art, and lit- 


Pharmacology at 


erature, and showed a set of slides includ- 
ing portraits as well as scenes of Nor 
wegian mountains and towns. 


The New York Chapter 

The New York Chapter of the Foun- 
dation held its annual meeting at the 
Hotel McAlpin on Monday, May 4, to 
hear the annual reports of the various 
committees and to elect officers for the 
coming year. The officers elected are: 
G. Thomson-Parker, President ; Dr. C. 6. 
Molin, first vice-president; Dr. Harald 
Bryn, second vice-president ; Mr. Harold 
Rambusch, Treasurer; Mrs. Harry 
Schultz de Brun, Assistant Treasurer; 
Miss Margaret Hjornevik, Secretary; 
Mrs. A. J. Riis, Secretary of Allied Com 
Chairmen of the various Com 
Social Committee, Baroness 
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Alma Dahlerup; Membership Committee, 
Dr. C. G. Molin; Student Committee, 
Mrs. G. Thomson-Parker; Advisory 
Committee, Mr. Emil F. Johnson; Music 
Committee, Mr. Louis Birk; Publicity 
Committee, Mr. H. Sundby-Hansen. 


A New Danish Consul in Minnesota 

Mr. Thomas J. Skellet of Minneapolis 
has recently been appointed Danish vice- 
consul for the state of Minnesota. Mr. 
Skellet is a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the Minnesota Chapter of the 
Foundation. 


Aage Lowener 

The following Resolution, presented 
by Mr. Henry G. Leach, was passed by 
the Trustees at their meeting on May 2, 
1925: 

Resotvep, That the Trustees. of 
The American-Scandinavian Foundation, 
assembled in New York at their first 
meeting after the death on April 14, 
1925, of Aage Lowener of Copenhagen, 
record their sorrow and sense of loss. 
Mr. Léwener had been a personal friend 
of the original benefactor and establisher 
of the Foundation, Niels Poulson. He 
joined with others of his countrymen in 
enlarging the work which Mr. Poulson 
had begun and became a donor of a Fel- 
lowship from 1920 to 1925. The Amer- 
ican students found no warmer friend in 
Denmark. As a representative of more 
than twenty American firms in Northern 
Europe, Mr. Lowener exerted a great in- 
fluence for many years upon business in- 
tercourse with America, always with such 
honor as to make for friendship between 
the nations. 


A Monument to Colonel Hans Heg 

Also in the land from which the immi- 
grants set sail many festivities will mark 
the celebration of the Norse-American 
Centennial. Of special interest to the 
visitors from America will be the dedi- 
cation on Midsummer Day at Lier of a 
monument to Colonel Hans Heg, com- 
mander of the Fifteenth Wisconsin regi- 
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Fsevpe’s Starve or Cot. Hans CuristiANn 
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ment during the Civil War, a regiment 
composed almost entirely of Norwegians 
and fighting under a Norwegian banner. 
The statue, a gift from Norwegian- 
Americans, has been modeled by Paul 
Fjelde, who last year was awarded a 
traveling fellowship by the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation that he might 
pursue his art studies in the Scandi- 
navian countries. 
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Mapam Bryn, WIFE OF THE MINISTER OF Nor- 
way, Fru Ksetsperc, AND Mrs. Henrik SHIp- 
STEAD IN WASHINGTON 


The International Council of Women 

The Scandinavian countries were well 
represented at the Quinquennial confer- 
ence of the International Council of 
Women, May 4 to 14, at Washington, 
D.C. The Danish delegation was headed 
by Fréken Henni Forchhammer, one of 
Denmark’s representatives in the League 
of Nations at Geneva. The Norwegian 
group had Fru Betzy Kjelsberg as 
leader. Fru Anna Backer is the interna- 
tional secretary and president of the 
press committee. 

In examining the programme of the 
sessions one can but notice that a promi- 
nent part in the proceedings was taken 
by the Scandinavian women. More than 
a score of the proposals and amendments 
to be acted on were presented by these 
delegations. At one of the three public 
meetings held during the conference Fru 
Anna Backer delivered an address on 
International Arbitration and Security 
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Against War. The Standing Committee 
on the Press has as its Convener Froken 
Frederikke Mérck of Denmark; the Com- 
mittee on Suffrage and the Rights of Citi- 
zenship, Fru Betzy Kjelsberg of Nor- 
way, and many others served as officers 
in the organization. 


The Norwegian Woman 

Fru Marie Michelet, one of the Nor- 
wegian delegates to the Quinquennial 
Conference of the International Council 
of Women at Washington, D. C., deliy- 
ered a lecture at the Norwegian Club in 
Brooklyn on the afternoon of May 3d. 
Fru Michelet, who is a leader in many of 
the women’s organizations in Norway, 
gave an interesting and enjoyable ac- 
count of the present position and past 
strivings of women in her country, where 
they have now progressed so far that only 
the ranks of the army, navy, and clergy 
are closed to them. Reverend Christen 
Bruun and Reverend Rasmus Andersen 
also made short addresses, and Christian 
Schiétt played the piano compositions of 
Agathe Backer-Gréndahl and_ Signe 
Lund. Mrs. Gudrun Lochen Drewsen 
was chairman of the committee in charge 
of the affair. 


Centennial Visitors 
Norway is sending many of her leading 
men and women to be her representatives 
at the Norse-American Centennial fes- 
tivities. Among them is Bishop Johan 
Lunde, of Oslo, successor to Bishop 
Tandberg as the primate of Norway. 
This is the bishop’s second visit to Amer- 
ica; he was here in 1914, when the one 
hundredth anniversary of Norway's in 
dependence was celebrated. 

Student singers from the Scandinavian 
Countries have on other occasions been 
welcome visitors among us, but to the 
singers from the University of Norway 
who arrived in May belongs the distinc- 
tion of being the first mixed chorus, for 
thirty of the group of sixty are women, 
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and one of them, Betty Lagercrantz 
Sorkness, is president of the singers. 


Their director is Alfred Russ. Besides 
singing at the official Centennial Celebra- 
tion they are giving concerts in many of 
our larger cities and in Norwegian cen- 
ters. Their first appearance was in the 
Academy of Music in Brooklyn on the 
seventeenth of May, where they received 
an official welcome from Consul-General 
Hans Fay and were greeted by a capac- 
ity audience. 

Following the concert there was a ban- 
quet in their honor at the St. George 
Hotel, attended by more than seven hun- 
dred guests. The main address from our 
foreign visitors was that by Norway’s 
great lyric poet, Nils Collett Vogt, who 
is here as the representative of the Au- 
thors’ League of Norway. 


A New Swedish Grammar 

The lecturer in Swedish at the Uni- 
versity of London, Im. Bjérkhagen, Phil. 
Lic., has published a Modern Swedish 
Grammar and as a complement to it a 
First Swedish Book, from the press of 
P. A. Nordstedt and Sons, Stockholm. 
The author has held the lectureship at 
the University since it was instituted in 
1918, and reports an increasing interest 
in the study in England. 


Selma Lagerlof 

Gosta Berling’s Saga under the title, 
I Cavalieri di Ekebu, had its premier on 
the operatic stage at the La Scala in 
Milan last March, where it was pro- 
nounced a great success. The score is 
the work of the Italian composer, Ric- 
cardo Zandonai, and the libretto is by 
Rissatto. 

Another of Selma Lagerléf’s novels, 
Jerusalem, is about to be filmed. A 
Swedish firm, Nordwesti, has undertaken 
the project and there will be two parts, 
just as in the book, one in Dalecarlia and 
the other in Jerusalem. Work will be 
begun about June first and it is expected 
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that it will be completed by the middle 
of August. 

The latest English translation of this 
widely read author’s books is The Treas- 
ure (Herr Arnes Penningar), translated 
by Arthur G. Chater and published by 
Doubleday Page and Company. 


Swedish Student Song 

Swedish university singers have long 
been famed far outside the boundaries of 
Sweden. 
the choir of Lund University toured the 
United States and left a haunting memory 


More than twenty years ago 


of beautiful song. This time the youngest 
of the great university choirs in Sweden, 
the Student Choir of Stockholm, is visit- 
ing us. The tour began with a concert 
in Carnegie Hall, New York, on June 4, 
and continued westward and northward, 
ending with the New England states. 





Einar Rar, Direcror or StTockKHOLM’s 

StupeENT CuHorvus, WuHost AMERICAN Tour 

Becan at Carnecre Hartt, New York, 
JUNE 4 
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The director is Einar Ralf. 
has fifty members. 

The Student Choir of Stockholm re- 
cently organized a great meeting of Scan- 
dinavian university choirs in Stockholm 
under the patronage of His Royal High- 
ness the Crown Prince. 


The choir 


Choirs from 


Copenhagen and Oslo, as well as from 
the Swedish university cities, took part. 


Scandinavian Study 

The Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Society for the Advancement of Scandi- 
navian Study was held on the campus 
of the University of Chicago May Ist 
and 2nd. At the first session the follow- 
ing papers were read and discussed: 
1. A Note on Voluspa, by Dr. Alexander 
H. Krappe, University of Minnesota. 
2. Bjérnson’s Mors Hender: A Critical 
Study, by Professor A. M. Sturtevant, 
University of Kansas. 3. Norwegian 
Elements in MS. Royal Irish Academy 
23 D 48, by Professor Henning Larsen, 
University of Iowa. 4. When a Novelist 
is in a Hurry, by Professor O. E. Rol- 
vaag, St. Olaf College. 5. The Didactic 
Purpose of Some Eddic Lays, by Profes- 
sor Lee M. Hollander, University of 
Texas. 

The Society attended a dinner, at 
which Professor Geo. T. Flom served 
as toastmaster. Professor John M. 
Manly, who had been present at the first 
meeting of the Society, expressed his ap- 
preciation of the work done by the So- 
ciety during the years of its existence. 
Professor Julius E. Olson spoke of the 
significance of Fredrika Bremer’s book, 
America of the Fifties, recently published 
by the American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion. 

Saturday morning Professor G. T. 
Flom, University of Illinois, read a paper 
on Word-taboo, a Chapter in Folklore 
and Linguistics, and Professor Jules 
Mauritzson one on The Poems in Viktor 
Rydberg’s Vapensmeden. The Suiones 
of Tacitus, by Professor Kemp Malone, 
was the title of the third paper read. 


AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 


The following officers were elected: 
President, Dr. C. N. Gould; Vice-Pregj- 
dent, Professor L. M. Larson; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Professor Joseph Alexis; 
Editor, Professor A. M. Sturtevant; 
Educational Secretary, Miss Maren 
Michelet. The new members of the Ad- 
visory Committee are Professor A, B. 
Benson, Professor Jules Mauritzson, and 
Professor Edw. Vickner. 


A Satchel Guide = 

Professor Crockett has added a hun- 
dred pages to that handy symposium 
among guide books, A Satchel Guide to 
Europe, which Americans have been slip- 
ping into traveling bags since 1872. In 
the forty-fifth annual edition, Norway, 
Denmark, and Sweden are included for 
the first time. The new pages come out 
of Professor Crockett’s experiences of 
last summer when he covered the route 
that he now recommends for American 
tourists. Of course, the tourist may begin 
where he wishes—at North Cape, Bergen, 
Oslo, Goteborg or Copenhagen. “Dif- 
ferentiated from each other as _ these 
lands are,” says Professor Crockett in his 
introduction, “in physical contour, in 
climate, in natural or other attractions. 
distinct from each other as are their peo- 
ples—though alike in their kindliness and 
their progressiveness—it has been 
deemed best, since many of the logical 
routes of the tourist pay no more atten- 
tion to national boundaries than does the 
Lapplander, to treat the three countries 
In his recommended reading 
list for the Scandinavian countries Pro 
fessor Crockett names as “the best sit- 
gle volume Leach’s Scandinavia of the 
Scandinavians.” He includes four pub 
lications of the Foundation, Scandinavian 
Art, What You See in Denmark, What 
You See in Sweden, and What You See in 


Norway. 


. > 
as a unit. 


Leiv Eiriksson Square 
Leiv Eiriksson continues to gall 
ground in his conquest of America. On 





NORTHERN LIGHTS 


—_—_—— 00 


April 17th Mayor Hylan approved a American Artists of Swedish Descent at 
elected: resolution introduced by Alderman the Swedish Club in Chicago forty-five 
ce-Presi- Charles W. Dunn to name a large open artists participated, three of the number 
ecretary- space at 67th Street and Fourth Ave- showing sculptures. Besides these ‘and 
Alexis; nue, in the heart of the Norwegian sec- paintings there were four etchings by the 
irtevant; tion of Brooklyn, Leiv Eiriksson Square, well-known portrait painter, Arvid Ny- 

Maren in honor of the old Viking seafarer and holm. Prizes in paintings were awarded 

' the Ad- discoverer. The formal dedication took to Carl A. Wallins, Carl Erik Lindin, and 
r A. B, place May 23rd with appropriate cere- Thomas Hall; the prize in sculpture to 
“son, and monies. The next step should be to give Carl Anderson. Honorable mentions 
the square its statue of the doughty were given to Ann P. Anderson, and 

Norseman. Signe Bohman. A popularity prize went 
to Gotthilf Ahlman. A gratifying num- 
ber of sales were made during the exhibi- 
tion. 


1 a hun- Art at Lehigh University 

mposium Mr. Emil Gelhaar of Bethlehem, Penn- 
Guide to sylvania, an American artist of Swedish : 
een slip- descent, exhibited during the week of the American Art : 

872. In Bach Festival, May 26th to June 10th, A Swedish survey of American Art has 
Norway, painting and sculptures at Lehigh Uni- been written by Johnny Roosval, the 
uded for versity, by the leading contemporary well-known peer of the history of 
eatin dail Need, of Amsctes: Thies wine ten ben ** * Stockholm University, who visited . 


ences of dred canvases, of which fifteen were by this country in 1923. What most — 
the route Mr. Gelhaar. pressed the author was American archi- 


tecture, especially as developed in the 
Swedish-American Art at Chicago skyscrapers, and this he considers our 
In the thirteenth annual Exhibition by greatest achievement. 
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You may obtain from us books 
in English translation by 
Scandinavian authors at pub- 
rk, What lishers’ prices. 

‘ou Seem Our mail-order department 
will take good care of your 
orders and inquiries. 


BRENTANO’S 


1—11 West 47th Street NEW YORK 
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TRADE 


TRADE NOTES States. Fifty thousand bottles were recent 


shipped to New York. The greater part of it wae 
DanisH Burrer anp Bacon 1n ENGLAND go to Minneapolis, where Farris will be served ie 
While England is considered Denmark’s best all occasions in connection with the centennialg 
customer for butter and bacon, certain conditions bration there. 
have arisen recently which appear to make it nec- 
essary for the Danish purveyors to exercise greater © SwepisH Dramonp Bortne Co. 1n U. S. 
care in the matter of sales, etc. For instance, the PTT LL 
Danish Consul-General in London, Harald Faber, cae Stedish American Prospoaiall 0 
acting on instruction from his home government, pany ee been formed in the United State, . 
has brought suit against a large trading company ihe New York banking firm of Brown Brother 
which is charged with having sold American (po jnterested in the enterprise. The com 
bacon for Danish in a number of its retail estab- ytilizes the invention of two Swedish aa rs 


lishments in Lancashire. Nathorst and Lundberg, for discovering } 
With regard to Danish butter in England, the mineral sources. These Sistteaile have ting 7 
Maypole Dairy Company, which is the distributor cyccessful in locating important ore deposits { 


of the product in that country, through its director, the Swedish government in the northern pat 
Valdemar Graae, at the recent annual meeting of = gpat country. Several crews are now operatin 


the company asked the Danish dairy farmer not to this country and Canada, but the results of 
forget that occasional inquiries from other quar- work has not yet been made public. 
ters at perhaps better figures could not weigh 
agaist the steady purchases of the Maypole Com- 
pany with its vast distributing machinery. Mr. Turn W *C Cr P : 
Graae admitted that the price paid recently was ee aren Se eee 
not what it should have been for this first-class Prospects that the world cotton crop of 1924 
article, but he added that conditions had not been may total 24,700,000 bales is the estimate of t 
normal. He felt that confidence in Danish butter U. S. Department of Agriculture, as against 2 
had been fully established in England, and asked 613,000 bales in the closing year of the World W 
the Danish dairy producers to continue to co- The National City Bank of New York, in om 
operate as best they could. menting on this report, says that it shows that tl 
: world’s output of cotton, now the chief textile ft 
clothing material, has grown from approximate 
Farris WaTeR IN AMERICA 1,000,000 bales in 1800 to nearly 3,000,000 in 18 
The Farris Company of Norway is finding a 15,000,000 bales in 1900, and 27,500,000 bales in t 
good outlet for their mineral water in United year preceding the opening of the World War. 
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S. S. Frederik VIII 


SAILING SCHEDULE, 1925 


iiitinese Oslo STEAMER Now York 
June 19..June 20..#UNITED STATES.......July 7 
July 21..July 22..4%FREDERIK VIII......... Aug. 8 
July 31..Aug. 1..#UNITED STATES. .....Aug. 20 
Mee. cade. EG.. GRMRIE Bs. .cccsse cccces Sept. 3 
Aug. 28..Aug. 29.. FREDERIK VIII......... Sept. 15 
Sept.11..Sept. 12..4UNITED STATES....... Oct. 1 
mes.. Sept. 28.. OSCAR ff...'......... 0000 Oct. 15 
Ott. 8..Oct. 9.. FREDERIK VIII... .... Oct. 27 
Oct. B..Oct. 24..#UNITED STATES...... Nov. 12 


* Steamers calling at Halifax, Westbound. 


Minimum Rates of Passage 


To or from Scandinavia—Frederik VIII. 
First Cabin, $187.50 and up. Second Cabin, 
$145 and up. Other steamers—Cabin, $145 
and up. Third Class, round trip, $175 and up. 


More than forty years’ experience 


in meeting passengers’ every requirement. 
Travelers are assured that their comfort and 
enjoyment is a matter of personal concern 
to the agents and officers of the Line. 


Special Features: Moving pictures and 
lantern slides, all classes. Photographers’ 
dark room. Wireless telegraph service day 
and night. An interesting magazine, the 
Radio Press,” is published on board. Daily 
concerts of ship’s orchestra. 


Helsingfors For reservations 


117 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
123 S. Third St., Minneapolis. 
248 Washington St., Boston 

461 Main St., Winnipeg, Canada 


oN AES 
‘a AMERICAN LINE 


prsrdneRaeen 


and other information address 


SCANDINAVIAN-AMERICAN LINE 


General Offices: Passenger Department, 27 Whitehall Street, New York 
544 Market St., San Francisco 

116 Cherry St., Seattle, Wash. 

105 Third St., Portland, Ore. 

51 Upper Water St., Halifax, N. S. 





When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 


SHIPPING 


(Xm Ir. TI“) 


IL | Peto i SE 
iia caine hebank . 
| worvoqw eames eat 
Copenhagen 


Four Fast, Modern Twin-Screw 
Passenger Steamers 


“Oscar II’? ‘Frederik VIII” 
“‘Hellig Olav’ ‘United States”’ 


ROYAL SCANDINAVIAN AND UNITED STATES 
MAIL SERVICE TO AND FROM 


Northern Europe 


Direct Passenger Service Between 


NEW YORK, 


AND 
CHRISTIANSAND, OSLO, 
COPENHAGEN. 


STOCKHOLM HELSINGFORS 
(rail Oslo) (steamer Copenhagen) 


Quick connections to and from Germany, Poland 
and other Baltic Countries 


Through Bookings to and from All Principal Cities 
of Northern and Central Europe 


OUR IDEAL SERVICE 


Frederik VIII has First and Second 
Cabin State-rooms, also superbly furnished 
suites of sitting-room, bedroom and bath. 
Unsurpassed Third Class. 

Oscar II, United States and Hellig Olav 
have a One-Cabin Service in addition to the 
excellent Third Class. Each steamer has an 
attractive chambre-de-luxe on the prome- 
nade deck. 


Finely equipped Dining Rooms, Ladies’ 
Saloons, Writing Rooms, Lounges, Smoke 
Rooms, Ships’ Libraries, Roomy Decks, 
Barber Shops, Numerous Baths. 


SUMMER EXCURSION 


Nineteen Days in Northern 
W onderland 


Copenhagen — Faroe Islands 


ICELAND — NORWEGIAN FJORDS 
S/S OSCAR II from Copenhagen 
July 20th 
Write for Booklet Now 





Stockholm 
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ScaNDIN A’ 


Situated in the 
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from Pennsylva- O porting t 

nia Station. A {Ol _— 

Step to all Shops i eas 

and Amusements ee pean cow 

Ti es Under th 

ee 99 may have 
HERALD SQUARE N YY states, 

116 West 34th Street, at Broadway Cw or. : 

NORWEGL 

The co 

RATES PER DAY: . Norwegit 

Siaibdad he el ahs CORD = the eee a oe hotel— ipaities 

with Bath, $3.00 to $4.00 ples many unusual comforts, attree: Ml whic! 
geous kroner, 











Rooms for Two Persons, $4.00 


location. amount 


























Double Rooms with Bath, $5.00 to $6.00 towns ar 
European Plan kroner ¢ 

SPECIAL WEEKLY RATES $3.50 a day and upward Loan To 

f Brown 

Selected by the New York Chapter of the recently 


Exceptional Accommodations for Ladies 
and Families 


Foundation for social gatherings 6% Sink 


he well 
Vain, L, 
July Ist 
They ar 
"76.50%. 1] 


SHIPPING NOTES - eee the board of directors ordered paid stock- poe | 
olders. 


and it o 
; It would have been possible to have made}yyi.}, 4 
Sweven’s INLAND Water Course anv Tourists the dividend 12 per cent, it was stated, but it was 


Be ie : : onstruc 
As never before Sweden this year is making found advisable to add 285,681 kroner to the te- vas est 
known to tourists the beauties of the country serve fund. aa 
through which passes the Géta Canal, the “Blue Cieneens Bene: Penn ent oe * oon 
Belt,” as it is appropriately called. Stretching With each year the Free Port of Goteborg fhandle 
ie sa ee from eneees he a proves its greater and greater usefulness to ship- find the 
ee ee eee en Lee ee een ping, and with reduction in harbor dues the port's received 
creases with each summer as more and more visit- opularity is bound to increase. For all goods in 
tors take advantage of a mode of travel combining ceuate ae surtas) ‘of per cent has been abe 


comfort and enjoyment of natural beauties. ished altogether, so that in the future the basic tax 
alone is collected. On goods for import the surtax 
has been cut from 40 to 35 per cent and on all 
vessels a corresponding reduction has been mate 
























FRED’K A. MUSCHENHEIM 






CARL HENRICKSEN, Managing Director 
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Freicut Income or DanisH MERCANTILE MARINE 
According to official figures the gross income of 
the Danish marine freight shipping in 1924 










f 50 to 40 per cent. One of 
amounted to 237,000,000 kroner and the time- sae 7 “sd 
charter to 12,100,000 kroner. The corresponding ta interest 
figures for 1923 were 207,000,000 kroner and 10, Norwec1an Cop Carcu Best Since 1897 foreign 





500,000 kroner, showing a total rise in income The result of the Norwegian cod fishing the past 
of 14-15 percent. winter season was the best since 1897, more than 

20,000,000 fish being caught around Lofoten alone, 
Norway Has Less Suips, But Greater TONNAGE 


d U F while the total catch is placed at nearly 33,000,000. 
While there was a reduction of 34 vessels in the Production of codliver oil, however, is somewhat 


number of Norwegian ships in 1924, because of the Jess than last year, some 60,000 barrels against 
less demand for sailing ships, the tonnage of the 79,000 barrels the year before. 

mercantile marine was increased with 31,000 tons 
during 1924. The nation’s total tonnage is now 
2,603,000 tons, and the number of ships 3,634. 
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Norwecian Company Buys ENGLIsH SHIPYARD a 

Wivenhoe Shipyard in Colchester, England, ane 
been purchased by a Norwegian company throug! basin ‘ 
DanisH-FrencH STeEAMsHIP ComPANY’s PROGRESS Otto Andersen, Bergen. The company was 7 = 

At the annual meeting of the Danish-French nally called the Rennie-Forrest Shipbuilding, 5* 
Steamship Company, held in Copenhagen, Consul gineering & Drydock Company, and was reorgalr 
General A. N. Petersen reported that the net profit _ ized in 1920 with a capital of 500,000 pounds ster 
for the year amounted to 783,842 kroner, 8 per cent _ ling. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 


ScanpivaviA Orposes U. S. ‘Treasury AGENTS 

The efforts of American treasury agents abroad 
to make inquiries for tariff purposes into busi- 
ness affairs of European firms engaged in ex- 
porting to the United States are meeting with 
opposition in the Scandinavian countries, espe- 
cially in Sweden, where the press urges the 
Government to refuse such requests. Other Euro- 
yean countries are said to take a similar stand. 
Under the 1922 tariff law foreign firms refusing 
to give information of cost of production, etce., 
may have their products excluded from the United 
States. 


Norweeian Cities Starr Tax 

The combined property and income tax paid the 
Norwegian Government by the various munic- 
ipalities in 1924-25 amounted to 74,619,485 kroner, 
of which amount Oslo contributed 43,115,437 
kroner, with Bergen the next largest to the 
amount of 9,095,303 kroner. Of the remaining 
towns and cities, 65 paid less than half a million 
kroner each in Government tax. 


Loan To BURMEISTER AND WAIN 

Brown Brothers & Co. of New York have 
recently underwritten a $2,000,000 Fifteen-Year 
6% Sinking Fund External Gold Bond loan of 
he well known shipyard company Burmeister & 
Wain, Ltd. of Copenhagen. The bonds are dated 
July Ist, 1925 and will mature July Ist, 1940. 
They are offered at 9544, and interest to yield 
150%. Burmeister & Wain, Ltd. is at present the 
worlds largest manufacturers of Diesel engines, 
and it owns the largest shipyards in Scandinavia 
hich are devoted chiefly to repair work and 
onstruction of ocean-going Diesel motorships. It 
was established in 1864. The proceeds of the 
resent issue of bonds will be used to increase 
he working capital to enable the company to 
andle the large amount of business on hand 


end the large number of orders which are being 
eceived, 

















New Norwegian Ban xine Law 

Outstanding among the requirements of the new 
Norwegian hanking law is article 3 which decrees 
that in the future all banks must be stock com- 
panies and not personally owned _ institutions. 
One of the effects of the law will be to reduce 
he number of banks from 170 to about 110. Of 
terest to foreign bankers is the provision that 
foreign branch banks may be established in the 
country. However, where such permission is 
ranted a foreign bank, there must be reciprocal 
permission for Norwegian banks to establish 
branches in the foreign country concerned. An- 
ther provision of the new law is that a bank 
may hot invest more than 20 per cent of its 
— the shares of other companies and then 
on ) per cent in the shares of an individual 
mpany. For the existing banks a transitional 
(hag two years is allowed to arrange their 
sess In conformity with the new law. 






















_ Licnt ON THE ANDELSBANK 
ollowing the failure of the Danish Andelsbank 
operative Bank), examination reveals a bet- 


















ter state of affairs than was at first supposed to 
exist. The National Bank took a hand in the 
liquidation, with the result that 50 per cent of 
the deposits were made available as a start to 
depositors. There is due to the Andelsbank 
about 15,000,000 kroner from various dairies, and 
strong efforts are now being made to collect this 
amount. ‘The bank was the parent concern of 
various farming co-operative associations. 





SwepisH Banks Suow Goop Prorits 

Among the several Swedish banks whose earn- 
ings were especially good during the past fiscal 
year, the Goteborg Bank reports a net profit of 
1,408,881 kronor which, joined to the undistrib- 
uted balance of 2,395,424 kronor, left a total net 
balance of 6,804,305 kronor. <A dividend of 25 
kronor per share was declared. The Stockholm 
Mortgage and Title Guaranty Bank made a net 
profit of 3,310,000 kronor and paid an unchanged 
dividend of 15 per cent. In the Government 
Postal Savings Bank the deposits increased dur- 
ing the vear by 8,543,309 kronor, making the total 
143,133,459 kronor. 


Bic NorweGian Loan 1n tHe UNITED STATES 


A banking group composed of Blair and Co., 
Inc., Chase Securities Corporation, Brown Bros. 
and Co., National Bank of Commerce, White, 
Weld and Co., and Blyth, Winner and Co., were 
the fiscal agents for the new Norwegian loan of 
$3,000,000 obtained in the United States. This 
loan, which again showed the confidence of New 
York bankers in the stability of the Norwegian 
government, was perhaps the most important 
Norwegian loan ever placed here. The loan is 
for 544% sinking fund external loan gold bonds, 
dated June 1, 1925, and due June 1, 1965. The 
bonds are the direct obligations of the Kingdom 
of Norway, and the proceeds of the issue will be 
used in part for conversion purposes. It is in- 
tended to call the Kingdom of Norway 8% gold 
bonds for payment, October 1, 1925. The price 
of the new bonds is 96%, and interest to yield 
5.70% to maturity. 


DanisH Nationat Banx’s ExcHanGe RESERVES 

After the Exchange Equalization Fund was 
placed at the disposal of the Danish National 
Bank last year it has been difficult to ascertain 
the extent of the exchange reserves to which the 
bank had access, as no accounts of the displace- 
ments in the Equalization Fund are made public. 
Iiowever, since May the krone continued to in- 
crease in value, and this has had a strengthening 
effect in all financial circles. 


SwepisH BrancH BanxkineG INcREASE CRITICIZED 


An increase of almost 100 per cent in the num- 
ber of Swedish branch banks since 1913 has been 
accompanied by a considerable reduction in the 
number of parent organizations as a result of 
mergers. In 1913 there were 73 private banks 
represented in 370 cities and towns. At the end 
of 1924 the number of banks was reduced to 33, 
but the number of localities with banking facili- 
ties increased to about 790. Recently a move 
has been made toward a reduction in the number 
of branch banks. 
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LETTERS of 
FREDRIKA BREMER 


ME 









DOCUMENT of American history from a period worth thinking about; the time of 
i . Webster, Clay, Emerson, Lowell, Longfellow, Washington Irving, anti-slavery, the 
development of the West, California, railroad building, Jenny Lind, P. T. Barnum 
and underneath it all the first mutterings of the yet unseen Civil War. The letters are written 


so delightfully that they read like a romance of rare charm. Illustrated by the author’ 
Price $2.00. 


NORWEGIAN 
FAIRY TALES 


TRANSLATED BY HELEN AND JOHN GADE 


Selected from the famous tales collected Gi : cy) 


t\ '|\ i) 
by 
ASBJORNSEN AND MOE 


HEY sat with hunters by their fire on summer nights; they listened to superstitious 

milk-maids and bedridden old women; on the wild moor, in the pine forest, and by the 
great open fire-place, they heard the stories that peasants told. They heard of trolls 
grotesque and gigantic; hill-people living under mountains and singing sweetly on moon-lit 
nights; “nisser,” full of mischief; elves, giants, and mermaids. Illustrated by Kittelsen and 
Werenskiold. Price $2.00. 





Published and Sold by 
THE AMERICAN SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 


25 West 45th Street, New York City 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THE REVIEW 


The Norse-American Centennial in 
Minneapolis was made possible by the 
whole-hearted co-operation of citizens 
not of Norwegian blood. Their sym- 
pathy made it not merely the anniversary 
of a racial group but an event in Ameri- 
can history. This American participa- 
tion reached its crowning point in the 
address of Presipent Cootipce. That 
the President of the United States 
should consider the occasion important 
enough to journey all the way from 
Washington solely to take part in it, is 
a fact that will never be forgotten by 
That he 
should further have paid it the compli- 
ment of a careful and studied address, 
revealing a thorough knowledge of the 


any one of Northern blood. 


historical facts and a most generous 
spirit in their interpretation, made the 
event the more to be cherished. The 
address has made a profound impres- 
sion not only here but also in Norway, 
where it has been spread _ broadcast 
through the newspapers. <A suggestion 
that it be incorporated in the school- 
books to be conned by Norwegian boys 
and girls in future vears shows how the 
people there have appreciated the Presi- 
dent’s speech. 


It is no breach of confidence that 
“Fionnlaoch,’ whose poetic tribute to 
Roald Amundsen was written for the Re- 
view, is none other than Joun H. Fin- 
LEY, the Associate Editor of the New 
York Times. We have had before a 
tribute in verse from his hand, to the 
Swedish round-the-world flyer, Eric Nel- 
son. Dr. Finley—who contends that 
America should really have been named 
Erica—has on countless occasions lent 
his fire-tipped pen, his gracious presence, 
and his Irish wit to the great events of 
the Scandinavians. The Norse-Ameri- 
can Centennial and the return of Amund- 
sen from the polar skies brought forth 


eloquent editorials from him. Few Amer- 
icans have a finer appreciation of the 
best things Scandinavian, and no Amer- 
ican friend of the North has a wider 
audience. 


True to its custom, the Review this 
August introduces a new Scandinavian 
writer of fiction. This time it is GyriTHE 
Lemcue, one of the leading women 
writers of Denmark, who in simple, 
everyday tales reveals high artistic skill 
and a deep human insight. She is active 
in the woman movement of her country. 


Erraim LuNpMARK is a Swedish con- 
tributor. J. Srrom Terssen is a well 
known architect of Copenhagen. 


Twelve years ago Roatp AMUNDSEN 
wrote for the Review an article called 
The North and South Poles: The Steam 
Boilers of the Earth. It was his article 
of faith in Arctic exploration, a summary 
of his scientific purposes. When Amund- 
sen’s planes had taken off for the north 
Polar regions in June of the present 
year, when the American public was re- 
peating the questions of newspaper head- 
lines as to what had happened to him, 
the editor of The Forum remembered 
this early article of Amundsen’s and 
asked permission to reprint it in his July 
number. Just as this number of The 
Forum came from the press, we received 
our first brief telegraphic reports of 
Every word from 
Editors of 
daily papers seized this article in The 


Amundsen’s return. 
Amundsen had news value. 


Forum as an _ authoritative statement 
from the explorer’s own pen and fea- 
tured it with the news from Norway. 
For example, it was displayed in The 
New York Herald-Tribune and The 
Chicago Evening Post. And thus, after 
twelve years, the Review’s article be- 
‘ame the news of the day, under a new 


title, Js It Worth While? 
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